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FOREWORD 


As one who lived at Whiteway Colony during its 
first year, I can testify to its joyful inception and the 
harmony in which its inner circle of associates lived. 
Looking back over thirty-five years, it is hard to say 
if it was the horror of industrial cities or the degreda- 
tion of the workers, or shame in my participation in an 
evil system that gave me a passionate desire to escape 
to some spot where I and my friends could settle and 
cultivate the land. 
Finally we found and bought a cottage and forty-two 
acres of land in an airy Cotswold upland, where frost 
did not chill by night nor the sun burn by day. I do 
not remember that rain ever fell in that sweet Arcady; 
probably it did. We bought the property with free- 
will offerings, each giving what he could, and the 
money left over supplied our daily needs for the first 
few months. 

Small culture by amateurs produces little, and we 
soon became very poor, in spite of many gifts from 
friends. Actually we felt immensely rich, and at peace 
__ with all the world. Even the poorest, we hoped, could 
not accuse us of taking an undue advantage of having 
been born in a better position than himself. 

If our feet were down in the potato trenches, our 
heads were up with the stars. We felt we were gods. 

After a few months at Whiteway my mind and body 
seemed to be created anew. 

Our little property was vested in three names, but 
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the normal and legal ownership did not satisfy us, 
as we wished it to be at the service of anyone who 
desired to use it productively, so one evening the 
neatly inscribed deeds were laid on a bonfire and 
sizzled in the flames. 

During the latter part of 1899 illness in my family 
called me north, and very sadly I bade good-bye to my 
friends and Whiteway. 

For the subsequent history of the Colony I must 
refer the reader to the authoress, who has lived there 
thirty-five years and has a unique knowledge of the 
subject. I am glad she has written the story of this 
experiment on a problem which serious people recog- 
nise as vital to humanity. 

Materially, Whiteway failed, as it was bound to do, 
but it can only be rightly judged by the ideals which 
brought it into being. 

To me it proved a gateway to life. 


4 JosepH Burtt. 
Crich, Matlock, 


17th Fanuary 1935. 


PREFACE 


Ir has aptly been said by Charles Fox, late Sheriff of 
Gloucester, that “The penalty of living long is to have 
to say farewell to dear old friends.” This is so in my 
own case. One by one some of the chief characters in 
this “Cotswold Adventure,” as it may well be termed, 
are passing over, and I, as one of those early pioneers, 
would fain tell the story of our experiences together 
before I, too, join the ‘“‘Great Majority.” 

I cannot bear the thought that the splendid attempt 
to create a little Utopia in the midst of a capitalistic 
world should fade into oblivion, or that the self- 
sacrifice, courage and devotion to high ideals should 
be forgotten. 

Sixteen years ago the Colony attained its majority, 
and at a social gathering to celebrate the event, held 
under the Adams’s hospitable roof, I gave an account 
of the Colony from the beginning. 

This was necessary because, although to most of us 
the tale was well known, yet among the newcomers 
on the “dry ground,” which had been recently opened 
up for settlers (having been previously used for growing 
crops, the profits from which were for the redemption 
of tithe fund), were a good many who had never yet 
heard the story in its completeness. 

The idea then occurred to some of us what a good 
thing it would be to present the information in the 
form of a book. I shrank from the work involved, as 
I was an abominable writer and had little spare time. 
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Gaston Marin, our Belgian comrade (commonly 
called ‘“‘Gassie”) suggested that I should come to his 
house and dictate to him, as he was a splendid calig- 
raphist. This kindly offer I gratefully accepted, and 
for a few months we collaborated. Then something or 
other happened, and nothing more was done to it. 
However, I kept the notes which comprised the history 
of the first year, which was perhaps the most interesting 
and important part of the whole story. 

Time elapsed. Again I felt the urge, for we were 
continually being annoyed by outrageous accounts 
which appeared in the daily Press. No, I will not 
mention titles, but some newspapers don’t trouble 
much about the authenticity of their statements so 
long as they are sufficiently exciting. 

On one occasion, happening to be in London at the 
time, I bearded the lion in his, or rather, the lioness in 
her den—for the culprit was a lady (!)—demanding 
an apology for, or a retraction of, the scurrilous 
article which had appeared (based upon a letter 
signed by her) in—shall we say—the Daily Liar. The 
lady’s husband, invisible behind the protecting pages 
ofa newspaper, beat a hasty retreat on being appealed 
to by me for fair play. The lady referred me to the man 
who wrote the article as the guilty one, so to the offices 
of this paper I hied me, and succeeded in getting an 
interview with the poor young man who had merely 
dished up the information given him by the lady in 
the form of an article of the type desired by his editor. 
The young man told me they had been deluged with 
etters in defence of Whiteway, and eventually the 
ed ines some amends by printing a few of these 

Whilst ch had been sent by indignant protesters. 

on this subject I may say that even now we 
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are not safe from the kind of man who spends half an 
hour at Whiteway and then from what he has seen or 
been told, but also from “a little bit invented and a 
little bit inferred,” goes home and writes an article 
about us, with a view to broadcasting. This was 
actually done, and in The Listener for December 5th 
one can read this sophistical account of his visit, 
which, though no names are mentioned, is easily 
recognisable as referring to the Colony. 

The writer of the article, it appears, lives almost 
within a stone’s-throw of Whiteway, so might have 
spared a little mort of his valuable time in ascertaining 
a few facts instead of drawing largely on his imagination. 

His imaginary picture of the “five gentlemen, dressed 
in Norfolk suits of tweedy texture and particularly 
easy cut,” who might have been seen “bicycling round 
England in search of a home” is vastly amusing. Of 
the five “‘gentlemen” two were women, of whom I was 
one Of the three men, two were dressed in ordinary 
suits of coat and trousers. The third was the only one 
who could lay claim to anything distinctive in his 
style, for Arnold Eiloart was a dress reformer, who 
dispensed with all but the merest necessaries of attire. 
But you shall hear more of him anon. 

Then we were told these “gentlemen went home 
and returned with their women and a few other 
belongings,” which at once damns the writer as being 
absolutely out of touch with the ideas which inspired 
the early settlers. The pioneer women of Whiteway 
did not account themselves, nor were they accounted 
by the men as chattels. In the last few years of the 
nineteenth century, with Victorian ideas still clinging, 
one of the great charms of this new scheme was the 
fact that all who took part in it, both women and men, 
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were staunch upholders of the principle of equality 
between the sexes. So it was hardly likely that the 
relatives or friends of these men would be designated as 
‘belongings.’ 

The lady who took the photographs for the sheet of 
five illustrations which appeared in The Listener 
appears to have chosen the ugliest and most uninspiring 
places on the Colony, except in the case of a woman 
spinning, a photograph which is correct and charming. 
When told she could find better spots to photograph 
the lady replied: “I do not want to take nice pictures,” 
which quite gave the game away. It is evident the 
writer and the lady came “‘to curse and not to bless.” 

Surely such wilful misrepresentations are not worthy 
the B.B.C. 

Two weeks later a letter appeared in The Listener 
for December 19th from someone who knew what he 
was writing about—Mr. Percy Beale of Diss, Norfolk. 
A fine and noble letter it was, written by a man of 
culture, discrimination and fairness. 

But this is a long disgression, and I must return to 

my narrative. 
_ Well, feeling the urge, I got out my notes, written 
in the meticulously neat hand of Gassie, only to find 
that I had been too prolix and written somewhat un- 
advisably on certain matters which demanded circum- 
spection. Also, the writing was so small and took so 
much time to decipher and I was so busy and had so 
little time. What to do? I then evolved the idea of 
finding someone who could do shorthand, to whom I 
could dictate and get the whole thing done in a few 
weeks. Alas, how vain and futile. 

Still, I found my helper. He was the father of one 
of my friends, and had been a newspaper reporter, 
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Mr. D. H. Brown, of Gloucester, a Yorkshireman by 
birth, who stayed here for a few weeks as my guest, 
during which time he gave me valuable help in con- 
densing and revising what I had already composed. 
To him I now wish to convey publicly my thanks (as 
I have previously done privately) for helping me to get 
into shape the first years’ history. I was now free to 
get on with the rest of the story. 

Mr. Brown, I must say, had a wife and family, and 
was asked to return home, so that and other things 
put an end for the time to continued writing. 

Soon after this I became the happy possessor of a 
typewriter, which, together with the sad fact of the 
five years’ illness of my comrade, Francis Sedlék, 
necessitated my remaining at home a good deal and 
gave me the necessary spare evenings in which to 
continue writing my book. 

Three years ago it was finished. But how was I to 
dispose of it? I was unable to get up to London and 
bombard publishers; neither did I know which were 
the suitable ones to apply to. I tried two or three, but 
was refused on the ground of the book not having a 
sufficiently wide appeal. 

Friends told me I ought to get some well-known 
writer to write a preface to the book, to which I replied 
that living at Whiteway for over thirty years had made 
me lose touch with well-known men. Had Edward 
Carpenter been alive I should have applied to him, 
with whom I had corresponded and whom I had met. 
But he was dead. To whom could I apply? 

Racking my brains one day in February 1933 I had 
an inspiration. Why, of course, Mr. H. G. Wells was 
the man! Here was his kind face smiling at me from 
the pages of the paper I was reading; nay, more, here 
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| even was a letter from him in this very paper, con- 
Hall taining his address. How providential! Even more so 
than pricking the Bible with a pin for suitable directions! 
| Then I sat me down and wrote. 
I felt very daring and rather ‘cheeky’ in addressing 
the great man. As I had lived at Penge and he at 
| Bromley in our youthful days, I felt we were neigh- 
bours. His people kept a china shop and mine a 
draper’s shop. We were very nearly of an age. As a 
kid I had scrambled about and courted danger on those 
Hy} old foundations of unfinished houses, left by a jerry 
| 1] builder, which Mr. Wells has so aptly described in 
} The New Macchiavelli (one of my favourite books). 
4} Then I told of my conversion to Socialism and conse- 
bi quent hatred of being obliged to sell sweated goods in 
))) my mother’s shop, and my determination to do useful 
| 
! 


work and get ‘off the backs of the people,’ which I 
should achieve by joining the Whiteway Colony. And 
I asked him as a favour to read my MS. and give me 
his opinion. A reply came back by return from the 
Hi secretary, saying Mr. Wells was abroad, but she would 
it give him my letter on his return. 
| IT waited anxiously for a month, then wrote again, 
asking had he yet returned, but was promptly told 
that he was not yet back, and as he was a busy man it 
was extremely unlikely that he would read my MS. 
My hopes dropped to zero. All seemed lost. 

I grimly meditated on the fact that to approach a 
| famous man one had to face secretaries and other 
il formidable people, so it was almost as bad as trying to 
| reach the Omnipotent, except through a priest, as 
i some would have us do. But the end of March brought 
Bi] me a letter from Mr. Wells himself, written in his own 
HI handwriting, in which he said he was “intrigued” by 
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the idea of my history and would like to read the MS. 

Joy unbounded! 

It so happened that my MS. was in the possession 
of one whom I had regarded as a friend, inasmuch as 
he had approached me about my book and asked 
if he might read it. I joyfully consented, regarding his 
opinion as valuable, as he was a writer himself. 

To him I wrote, asking him to send it along to Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who wished to read it. (I may say this 
man had already kept the MS. about fifteen months.) 

It seems incredible, but over a month passed before 
I was able to get my MS. back, and then I was obliged 
to send a solicitor’s letter with threat of legal proceed- 
ings before he would send it. I had been terribly 
worried, fearing Mr. Wells’s interest might have 
flagged, or that he might eVen have forgotten all about 
it, especially so when I finally sent it to him and I was 
told that he was now on a sea voyage. 

But the end of July brought me happiness! I re- 
ceived another letter from Mr. Wells, the contents of 
which I need not inform you, since it appears in this 
book. A few months later, being in London for a short 
time, I actually had an interview with Mr. Wells, 
whom I found to be the kindest and most friendly man 
I have ever met. 

It was then that I received permission from him to 
have his letter reproduced in my book, indeed, it was 
his own suggestion, for such a thought never entered 
my head. 

Never shall I forget Armistice Day 1933, which was 
the day I had the interview. 

And now my book is being published by the one 
publisher in the world that I desire should do so— 
Charles Daniel, whom I knew in pre-Colony days, as 
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he was one of the many young men then interested in 
Tolstoy and his teachings. 

He visited Whiteway in its early days and knew 
personally several of the characters who appear in this 
book, but especially Arnold Eiloart, whom he knew 
and loved well. 

At times I have felt that I must be a reincarnation 
of the importunate widow of the Scriptures, for it is 
only by ‘sticking’ that my book now sees the light. 

It has been a joy writing it, and if I am able to 
convey in some slight measure to the reader’s mind 
and soul the charm and almost glamour of those early 
Whiteway days, and made them feel the beauty and 
nobility of the characters of those pioneers, I shall be 
amply repaid. 

NELLIE SHAW. 


Whiteway, Stroud, Gloucestershire. 
February 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mosr people who are at all interested in social experi- 
ments have heard of Whiteway Colony, situate on the 
Cotswold Hills, and a considerable number of such 
people have even made the journey thither in order to 
see for themselves what this strange community is like. 

Also from time to time there have appeared in the 
newspapers incomplete and more or less inaccurate 
accounts of the settlement, while casual visitors have 
often carried away with them impressions of the place 
which do not at all correspond to the actual facts. 
The result is that very hazy and incorrect ideas have 
come to prevail with regard to it. It is very desirable, 
therefore, that some authoritative outline of the 
Colony—when, how and why it came into existence— 
should be published. 

It stands to reason that those who have been living 
at Whiteway from the beginning are the most suitable 
people to give a clear and sympathetic account of the 
movement. Of such persons very few now remain, and 
as one of those few I propose to set forth as accurately 
as my memory serves a true and faithful story of the 
origin and development of what has been known as the 
“Whiteway Colony.” 

Some thirty-six years have now elapsed since this 
adventure in practical communism was started, and it 
is impossible to write of its inception without mention- 
ing the Brotherhood Church, Croydon, from which it 
indirectly sprang. 
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I 
THE CROYDON BROTHERHOOD CHURCH 


The term “Brotherhood” is commonly used to 
designate gatherings of a semi-religious nature, which 
are found in most towns to-day. But in 1894. there 
was only one “Brotherhood Church,” at Southgate 
Road, London, N., presided over by a Congrega- 
tional pastor, the Rev. J. Bruce Wallace, a man of 
intensely devoted and spiritual nature, who was con- 
vinced that it was possible to establish some kind of 
co-operative system in place of the present capitalistic 
system and commercialism generally. 

By means of lectures and published articles he 
brought his views before the public, and established 
a “Brotherhood Co-operative Trading Society” in 
Clerkenwell, with the object of eliminating private 
profit and conducting business relations in a simple, 
honest way. It was to be distinctly different from the 
ordinary co-operative store, where the dividend plays 
a large part in the attractiveness of the scheme. 

Bruce Wallace also edited and published a small 
magazine, which was entitled Brotherhood, and appeared 
monthly. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century was a 


' period of intense interest. 


The Fabian Society was in its palmiest days, following 
Out its policy of “permeation” with much vigour. The 
Independent Labour Party also came into being, 
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gathering into its ranks many for whom the Fabian 
Society appeared too erudite and aristocratic. I 
belonged to both of these parties, and also to a local 
group known as the “Croydon Socialist Society.” The 
Croydon Socialist Society held meetings on Sunday 
nights, and many of my friends and I, living in 
or near Croydon, got into the habit of walking over to 
attend these lectures, dealing with such subjects as 
Land Nationalisation, Free Currency and _ other 
Socialist questions. 

Many of us had broken away from the Free Churches, 
some of which went a long way on the road to Socialism, 
yet, in our opinion, always stopped short of any real 
decision. Consequently, although finding these 
Socialistic lectures most interesting, we yet felt the 
need of something warmer, more vital, more appealing 
to the idealistic side of our natures than mere economics. 

A few of us knew of the Southgate Road Brother- 
hood Church and Store instituted by the Rev. Bruce 
Wallace, and one of our number, William Gilruth, 
used to take the trouble of going to the Brotherhood 
Store every Saturday to fetch supplies of groceries and 
so on for those who were interested in supporting 2 
non-private profit concern. And then the thought 


occurred, why not have a church and store of our own? | 


Why not emulate the splendid example set us by 
Bruce Wallace? And so it came about that a few of 
us—five men and two women—started a group in 
Croydon which we designated “The Croydon Brother- 
hood Church,” the latter word being used in the sense 
of a number of people inspired by a common aim, 
but with no religious or theological imputation. 
But a church must have a pastor, and one was 
found in the person of John C. Kenworthy, who was 
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delivered a lecture one Sunday night in which he 
denounced voting and the whole political machine. 
This gave great offence, and a good many of the local 
Socialists left, only those remaining who were under 
the spell of this highly magnetic man, and prepared to 
stand by his teaching. 

The connection with Tolstoy became personally 
intimate through the medium of Kenworthy who, in 
January 1896, paid a visit to Tolstoy in Russia. 

Here it may be advisable to indicate the main lines 
of Tolstoy’s teaching. Arriving at middle life, and 
feeling profoundly dissatisfied with himself and the 
world in general, Tolstoy commenced to study the 
life and teaching of Jesus as presented in the New 
Testament, and from that, rightly or wrongly, he came 
to the conclusion that all our modern civilisation and 
established governments were wrong, as they were 
based on force—army, navy, police, and soon. The 
words “Resist not evil,” and ‘Whosoever shall smite 
thee on the right cheek,” etc., in the Sermon on the 
Mount, were taken as against the use of force in any 
form. This being so, a Tolstoyan could not consistently 
employ the law in any shape or form, or occupy any 
governmental position. “Let your Yea be yea, and 
your Nay, nay,” etc., meant that no vows or oaths 
could be taken, whilst “Call no man Master, but be 
ye all as brothers” cut directly at the capitalistic 
system and commercialism generally. The land 
belonged to the people, not to the landlords, who by 
the jugglery of the law held it as private property. 
The first duty of man was “bread labour,” to produce 
one of the three necessities of life—food, shelter or 
clothing. All of these were directly or indirectly the 
product of the land, consequently the land should be 
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free for people to use and produce these necessary 
things. All other activities should take a secondary 
place. Chastity, or rather abstinence, should be the 
ideal, and practised as far as possible, marriage being 
tolerated but not encouraged, 

In connection with the Brotherhood Church a small 
store was run in the shop attached to Kenworthy’s 
house on Pitlake Bridge, at which books, periodicals, 
etc., were sold, also various articles of food, such as 
dates, nuts, tea, and tobacco, people voluntarily giving 
their services as storekeepers in the evenings. Under- 
neath the shop was a basement room in which a class 
for the study of the Sermon on the Mount was held 
every week, and it was discovered that the application 
of this teaching as explained by Tolstoy would speedily 
lead to a revolution in our social and civil life. 

In January 1895 the first number of a small four-page 
journal, called The Croydon Brotherhood Intelligencer, made 
its appearance, in which were chronicled the meetings 
and activities of the Brotherhood Church. In the 
following October this notice appeared: “We hope 
that our next—the November—number of this paper 
will be doubled in size. We have now our own press, 
and some of our own members who are printers will 
do the work of the paper.” Accordingly the paper 
was published under the title of The New Order, im- 
proved in respect to its contents and also in the quality 
of its paper and type. 

The printing was done in the basement of the 
Brotherhood Store, and great devotion was shown by 
the honorary printers, who spent many of their evenings 
after their return from their own avocations and all 
of their Saturday afternoons on this labour of love. 
Propaganda leaflets, pamphlets and books were also 
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assisted by many friends in the actual carrying out of 
the scheme. 

It gradually became known that on account of his 
conversion to Tolstoyism he had given up his career 
in the army, got rid of much of his money in charity 
and, in fact, had become a poor man, his desire being to 
obtain his living by doing useful work. Here, indeed, 
was a victory for the cause. Someone stooping down 
from high position to share the common lot, to live 
by work like the rest of us. 

In quiet, unobtrusive ways St. John got to know 
many of the poor of the district, especially the children, 
of whom he was very fond. As for them, they wor- 
shipped him, and would run after him in the streets. 
He started classes for girls and boys, and taught them 
Swedish and military drill. Classes for drawing, clay 
modelling and various handicrafts were held on 
certain evenings in the week, several people gladly 
helping in the work, but all the management and 
responsibility devolving on St. John. 

When it was decided to remove the store to Brother- 
hood House, St. John took over the management 
altogether, and business on a larger scale was attempted. 
As most of the customers were people living at a 
distance, it was impossible for them personally to shop 
at the store, so orders were sent in by post, and on a 
certain day the “Captain,” as he was called by many, 
used to hire a horse and cart from a local tradesman 
and himself deliver the goods ordered. This was a 
terrible ordeal, for it involved going a mile or two in 
one direction for one customer, and in quite an opposite 
way for another, so that it was often late at night when 
our valiant storekeeper got back home, having to 
unload his cart, and take it back to its owner in town, 
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} before he could sit down and have a rest and make up 
Blt his books. 
| i All this tremendous output of energy was to make 
Li | profit to go towards the prospective land fund, and 
will seem to most people a great waste and a very 
i | uneconomical way of working. Possibly it was, if one 
looks at it from the utilitarian aspect, but actually it 
was a magnificent act of self-sacrifice and self- 
! I) ] discipline on the part of the chief actor, when looked 
I} tH at from the spiritual point of view. “Actions speak 
Hi! H louder than words,” and although St. John was a 
HK} frequent speaker in discussions and sometimes occupied 
WAM the platform, yet I think it was what he was, rather 
than what he said, that influenced people. Men liked 
him, women loved him, and children adored him. 
Ht The Croydon Tolstoyan movement would not have 
been nearly so successful had it not been for him, and 
Wy he was sorely missed when circumstances took him to 
Russia, as will be shown later on. 
Another interesting personality was that of Arthur 
Baker, son of General Baker. He was an M.A. and a 
HT professional mathematician. During Kenworthy’s 
lit visit to Russia in 1896 Arthur Baker took his place 
}|)) and conducted the meetings of the Church. I believe 
| at one time he was connected with the Salvation Army 
and had also travelled in America. He had an unusual 
manner on the platform, rather dramatic, which, com- 
bined with his peculiar nasal drawl, made his oft-times 
i}! humorous remarks all the more amusing. 
I) He had made a great study of the numerous colonies 
i which had sprung up in the United States from time t0 
1 time, and for a few weeks we dropped the study of the 
. Hy Sermon on the Mount which we had been taking with 
a) ty Kenworthy, and studied these records of “colonies” — 
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together at an exquisitely clean large deal table, par- 
taking of their simple vegetarian fare. Helena Pet- 
rovna, Anna, the cook, the Austrian doctor, the 
Tchertkoff family, which now included the dowager 
Mme. Tchertkoff (a baroness inher own right), and her 
daughter, Olga Deidricht, forming the most harmonious 
and democratic group imaginable. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude, having left Moscow, arrived in 
Croydon with his wife and family, settling temporarily 
at Brotherhood House, the management of which was 
now conducted by Frank Henderson and his wife. 

The interesting newcomers lent tone and colour to 
the life of the Brotherhood Church, and the inevitable 
discussions which took place after all services were 
greatly enriched by their contributions. Also by their 
presence we were brought more directly in touch with 
Tolstoy himself, some of these people being his intimate 
friends, 

It is difficult to convey to the general reader the 
intensity of these discussions, and what heart-searchings 
there were as those present tried to thresh out the 
various difficulties with which one was faced who tried 
in any way to put the teaching of Tolstoy into practice, 
This was especially so in the case of married people, 
and the happy home life was sometimes shaken to its 
very foundations. Finally it was decided to begin by 
establishing a land colony, as agriculture seemed to 
be the basis of all constructive work. Some of the 
older men in the Church volunteered to supply the 
funds needed, and various attempts were made to find 
suitable land in the immediate neighbourhood, or at 
any rate somewhere in Surrey, but without success. 


II 
PURLEIGH COLONY 


The search in the immediate district proving un- 
availing, we went further afield and ultimately ten 
acres of land were obtained in Essex, about thirty-six _ 
miles from London, ten from Chelmsford and about a 
mile from the village of Purleigh. 

In the autumn of 1896 three young men volunteered 
to go there and begin the pioneer work of getting the 
land into cultivation. One of them, a Scotsman, 
William Sinclair, a former clerk in the Bank of Scotland, — 
had already given up his profession on principle, and 
had been living on the land at Much Hadham in Hert- 
fordshire with another man. Being left by his partner 
and hearing of the Purleigh Colony, he offered himself 
and became the first settler. Another was Sudbury 
Protheroe, who gave up fine business prospects and 
devoted himself to the growth and tending of fruit 
trees. 

In the spring of 1897 these pioneers were joined by 
several others, notably by Arnold Eiloart, a lecturer 
at the Royal College of Science. He had been 4 
regular attendant at the Croydon Church, taking 4 
prominent part in the discussions, and it was a great 
pleasure when we found that he, too, was going ' 
join up. (It makes one smile, but in those days * 
looked to some of us as if to gain salvation one must 
join the Colony.) Eiloart gave away almost all ‘a 
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had to the cause, and coming into a large sum of 

money later on, he bought more land for the Colony, 

and gave £1,200 to the persecuted Doukhobortsi. . 

In the Croydon group there was a family called 

Hone, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Hone, three sons and | 

a daughter. William Hone was a practical gardener, 

and it was felt how useful he would be in directing the 

activities of our ardent but inexperienced young 

colonists. But how could a man with a family give up 
L his means of livelihood to follow his inclinations? The 
‘ problem was solved by Eiloart, who offered Hone one 
pound per week as a certainty, so the family moved 

down to Purleigh and lived in a house built with 
1 bricks made by Sinclair and Drover. Mrs. Hone, who 
* was a most experienced housewife, was always ready 
to give useful advice to the fellows. She taught Mars- 
land how to make bread, and he taught Protheroe, 
who, as we shall see, ultimately became the “Colony 
baker.” 

The young men colonists lived in a couple of cottages 
in the hamlet of Cockclarks, half a mile from the 
Colony land. They lived a life of Spartan simplicity, 
five shillings per week being the maximum a man was 
supposed to spend on his keep. They did everything 
for themselves, cooking, washing and house-cleaning, 
y . the standard varying with the individual. A wag 
t affixed a ticket on the door of one of the cottages with 
a the words, “The clean pigs,” the inference being 
a obvious. Inside the same cottage, near the fireplace 
{was another ticket, adjuring the reader to: 
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0 “Spit not at all, 

it Neither throw rubbish in the grate (or small).” 

t One day when on a visit I was amused to find my 

€ young brother, who was one of the “clean pigs,” trying 
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to make a pudding, under the direction of Eiloart, who 
had more elaborate ideas on the feeding question. 
Sinclair and Drover, toiling in the brickfield, 
va scarcely left their work all day, preferring to take some 
id food with them, so as not to waste time. Rumour had 
it that their enamelled mugs, from which they drank, 
were caked with clay, and never washed! 
However, life for these young men was made much | 
pleasanter when the coming year brought the Russian 
exiles and friends of Tolstoy to the district. Vladimir | 
Tchertkoff established himself and his retinue at Mill 
House, about a mile away, near Purleigh village; 
HE Aylmer Maude took an old farm-house, “Wickhams 
| Farm,” quite near the Colony land, and there took up 
his abode with his wife and four sons. 
' Later he obtained the services of Jeannie Straughan 
(one of the Croydon group) as governess to his sons, 
| the youngest of whom was about six years old. 
| 
; 
’ 


Ina Hopwood assisted in the housework, so with Mrs. 

Maude, Mrs. Hone and her daughter Maud, a girl of 

fifteen, an element of womanhood came into the 

society, which, up till then, had been entirely masculine. 

Musical evenings, held at the Maudes’ establishment, 

where all were made welcome, and occasional invita- 

tions to tea or dinner, began to ameliorate the spartan 

lives of the Colony men. 

Aylmer Maude was indeed a great benefactor to tht 

HHI Colony. He began by inviting two of the colonists t? 

} | dine daily at his table, and this led later on to tht 

HWM IIE erection of an open-air kitchen on the Colony land, 
; 


| where Mrs. Maude, assisted by one of the men, dailj 
cooked the dinner, which was served at tables erect 

Hy) in the open and covered by awnings as a protectid 
from the sun or rain. Aylmer Maude also gave tlt 
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Colony a cow (or cows?) and Mrs. Hone made butter. 
The living began to be quite luxurious, as compared 
with the previous fare, when the men looked after 
themselves. Sud Protheroe was asked by the Maudes 
to live with them altogether, and as there was a fine 
old-fashioned brick oven at the farm, he learned to 
to make bread and baked for the whole household. 

By this time Kenworthy and his family had left 
Croydon and came to live near Purleigh, and he, 
together with Tchertkoff and Aylmer Maude, became 
honorary colonists, taking part in the monthly meet- 
ings and having an equal voice in all Colony affairs. 

To revert to the Croydon Brotherhood Church, it 
will be apparent that the loss of so many active mem- 
bers greatly weakened it, especially so in the case of 
Kenworthy, whose magnetic personality had really 
been the main attraction to the public. Arthur St. 
John might have carried on the work of the Church, 
had he been still in Croydon, but he had lately gone 
to Russia on important business connected with the 
Doukhobortsi, to whom, through the medium of Tol- 
stoy, he was taking monetary assistance from the 
Society of Friends. Kenworthy came over once a 
month to take the Sunday meeting, and for the other 
three Sundays we obtained various speakers from the 
outside. 

Still, though the handful of members who were left 
did their best to carry on, it was a hopeless _task, 
especially as a Labour Church had recently been 
opened in Croydon, which attracted people who 
otherwise might have joined us. Our secretary, 
Herbert P. Archer, had also left us to go to Purleigh, his 
place being taken by Arthur C. Fifield, who did his 
level best to brighten things up, but with little success. 
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The Croydon Brotherhood Church reluctantly had to 
close down. It was sad but inevitable, 

Still, it was not defeat, for the interest had been 
transferred elsewhere, and Tolstoyism was not merely 
talked about, but those who had gone away were now 
attempting to put the ideas into practice. 

I may here mention that Mr. Fifield found scope 
for his energies a few years later as manager of the 
Free Age Press, which had been established by Tchert- 
koff at Christchurch, Hants, which continued for some 
time to bring out books and pamphlets either by Tol- 
stoy himself or in some way relating to the teaching. 

But to resume the tale of the Purleigh Colony: as 
time went on it became apparent, to some, at any rate, 
that there were two essentials for a colonist: One was 
that he must be a good energetic worker, and the other 
that he must hold the orthodox Tolstoyan views 
regarding sex. As regards the first, there were no rules 
as such, but there was a certain standard of work or 
output which one was expected to attain, or he was 
treated to severe looks, and more or less ‘sent 10 
Coventry.’ This happened in the case of my own 
brother, who was a willing youth but, not possessing 
much initiative, possibly appeared to some not % 
industrious as he might have been. He was desperately 
unhappy on account of being treated by some with 
aloofness, the cause of which was unknown to him. 

Although not a Purleigh colonist, I was a frequet! 
visitor there, and knew intimately most of the people 

Protracted but interesting discussions used to take 
Place, many, if not most, revolving round what w® 
popularly known as the S.Q.”, i.e. the sex questio® 
Some who were true followers of Tolstoy om , 
question of bread-labour were not able to accept in 8 
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entirety his very drastic teaching on the other matter, 

and to be looked on with approval this seemed to be | 

necessary. So, in this way, a kind of orthodoxy with . 

respect to work and views on sex began to arise, which 

had a direct bearing upon subsequent events that led to 

the formation of Whiteway Colony. 
At Easter 1898 I went down to Purleigh Colony for 

the holidays as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Maude, and ) 

whilst there met Daniel Thatcher, a member of the 

Society of Friends, who was a journalist from Gloucester. 

This gentleman, having come under the influence of 

Tolstoyan ideas, and also having recently inherited the 

sum of one thousand pounds, which he felt he had not 

earned, was desirous of using the money for public, not 

private, ends. His first idea was to join the Purleigh 

group. On my paying another visit in the following 

July I found him still there, but not as yet become a 

formal member of the Colony. One of the reasons was 

that he was not satisfied with the attitude taken . 

towards two young men from the Midlands who 

wished to join the Colony. They had been there a | 

month when, at a Colony meeting at which I was 

present, they were told as gently as possible that it 

was considered undesirable that they should become 

colonists. In justice to the Purleighites I must say, on 

looking back that their diagnosis of character was : 

correct. However, at the time some of us were very 

indignant. The fact of the men being of what is called 

the ‘working class-—one a carpenter, the other a 

working engineer—made us suspect class prejudice, 

but I think possibly we were wrong. The fact remains, 

the non-acceptance of these two young men caused 

Thatcher to decide not to join the Purleigh Colony, 

but rather to start another group on his own, where all 
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should be welcome and none excluded for their views 


on sex matters or the output of their work. Sinclair, | 
Protheroe and Eiloart declared they, too, intended to 


join the new group. 

I may here mention that in his decision Thatcher 
was encouraged and even stimulated by a lady whom 
I shall call Miss Clara Lee, as she here comes into the 
story and plays a considerable part in the subsequent 
happenings. Miss Lee, a lady of education and some 
literary ability, was for some short time a member of the 
Maude household, but not seeing eye to eye with these 


extreme Tolstoyans—which was hardly likely, since | 


she was a personal friend of Havelock Ellis, the well- 
known writer on sex—left, and established herself in a 
cottage near the village of Purleigh. Her home became 
a kind of rendezvous for some of the colonists, who were 
glad of a change, and enjoyed the free discussions which 
took place on literary matters. Daniel Thatcher was 
a constant visitor, also Joseph Burtt, Arnold Eiloart 
and others. It was whilst I was on a visit to Miss Lee 
that the idea of establishing a new colony really took 
shape. Both Thatcher and his friend Joseph Burtt (a 
bank clerk fium Cheltenham) were members of a group 
in Gloucester designated “The West of England Land 
Society,” most of whom belonged to the Society of 
Friends. Their advice was asked in the matter of the 
new colony and I well remember one morning when 
we were taking our breakfast under the shade of the 
old apple-tree in the garden at Cockclarks a letter 
being read from Charles Fox, who was a very well 
known man in Gloucester, telling of a farm and land 
which he thought might suit our purpose. 

Then began the great trek west! 


Ill 
LAND HUNTING 


Within the next few weeks six of us either cycled or 
went by train into Gloucestershire, arranging to meet 
at a specified time at the home of Charles Fox. Eiloart 
and I cycled down together from Croydon, taking it 
leisurely through Henley and Maidenhead and 
reaching Pangbourne at nightfall. Here, at a modest 
hostel we had supper and got accommodation for the 
night for myself, Eiloart getting a bed in a cottage 
nearby. 

We resumed our journey next day, getting as far as 
Cirencester. We were a bit of a puzzlement to people, 
for we were certainly a very unconventional pair. I 
was wearing what was then termed ‘rational dress,’ 
consisting of knickers and a neat Norfolk jacket 
reaching to my knees. As the weather was very hot, my 
companion gradually divested himself of various 
garments, till all he wore was a short-sleeved vest, red 
braces, knickers and sandals. It is hard to say which 
of us attracted the most attention, but I think I was 
that one. The most opprobrious remarks were hurled 
at me, for the ‘land girl’ not yet being evolved, women’s 
legs were still considered to be matters of secrecy. 

When we had left the Blewbury Hills, in Berkshire, 
the weather turned wet, and getting down to the flat 
part of the country, we plugged along mechanically, 
the only cheerful things I could see being the gleaming 
bronzed calves of my friend in front. 
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Arrived at Cirencester just at closing time, we had to | 
run the gauntlet of the curious onlookers, a crowd of | 
whom followed us in our search for accommodation. | 
This we at last found at the Fleece Hotel, mine host _ 
looking somewhat askance at the bare-legged Eiloart, 
to whom he put the laconic interrogation, “Walking? 
to which Eiloart, equally laconic, replied, “No, 
cycling.” 

“Then where are your bicycles?’’ asked the landlord. 

“Outside, and my stockings also,” rejoined Eiloart. 

We set off early next morning, determined to cheat | 
the townspeople of another sight of us, and obtained 
breakfast at a country inn on our way to Gloucester. 
Never shall I forget the beauty of the view which we 
saw from Birdlip Hill that August morning. The whole | 
valley of the Severn, reaching for forty miles or more, 
spread before our eyes, the river between us and 
the distant Welsh hills, whilst farther on towards the 
north-west the picturesque range of the Malverns 
loomed in the distance. 

As we climbed the highest point from whence to see 
this glorious panorama to the best advantage, little 
did I think that I was within three miles of the place 
which would be my home for the next thirty-six years 
of my life (where, indeed, I expect to live until I die), 
and which would be the scene of the most intensely 
happy as well as the most trying experiences, aspira- 
tions, disappointments, mental and spiritual struggles 
and even of great physical privations. Yet so it was, 
for three miles along the Stroud road from Birdlip Hill, 
‘swerving off to the left after the second mile, one 
reaches the place we eventually settled on. 

But to resume, we two, Miss Lee, Mr. Thatcher, 
William Sinclair and Joseph Burtt all met at the 
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hospitable abode of Charles and Mary Fox, other 
members of the “‘West of England Land Society” being 
also there to meet us. 

After discussion it was decided that we would go 
next day to inspect the Herefordshire farm. Bicycles 
having been found for Joseph Burtt and Sinclair, we 
all six rode off through the beautiful scenery of Glou- 
cestershire towards the equally beautiful scenery of 
Herefordshire, where, about six miles from the county 
town, we found the farm. However, it proved un- 
suitable for our purpose, the outbuildings being some- 
what dilapidated and not sufficiently commodious. So 
we turned back to Gloucester, meeting the sympathising 
friends, who, after considerable discussion, advised us 
to try round Painswick way. 

Accordingly, next day, off we set for Painswick, a 
quaint old Cotswold town of much beauty and interest, 
though at the time that side of it did not greatly concern 
us. What we were after was a good large house, with 
plenty of bedrooms, which would serve as a communal 
home, and a fair quantity of land attached which we 
could cultivate. Partaking of a simple midday meal 
at the local temperance hotel, we learned with regret 
that Sinclair had decided to leave us and return to 
Purleigh, where he had work to finish before he left 
for good and all to join the new venture. His con- 
scientious nature would not allow him to take any 
longer holiday while duty called. Besides, he did not 
feel his presence was necessary for the selection of the 
land, so after returning the borrowed bicycle he 
departed by train. 

Leaving Painswick, we proceeded to Sheepscombe, 
and simply fell in love with the place. It was, we 
declared, the loveliest village it had ever been our lot 
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to see. We went hither and thither, making enquiries, 
inspecting a disused malt-house which, we thought, 
could be converted into a fine dormitory, but, alas, 
no land was to be had. After tea at “The Plough,” 
which we partook of in the open air, commanding a 
fine view of the beloved village, we cycled down to 
Stroud, to the house of Mr. Hunt, a local photographer, 
who held sympathetic views and to whom we had been 
recommended by our Gloucester friends. These kind 
people, the Hunt family, took the whole five of us in 
and made us very welcome, though they had never 
seen any of us before. Let me here pay tribute to the 
great kindness of the West Country people. During the 
next few years some of us were in a position to be 
thankful for a meal or a bed at times, which was rarely, 
if ever, grudged or refused. 

Next day, Saturday, we sallied forth in the direction 
of Bisley, finding some fine old houses, but again no 
land available. Descending through Chalford, into 
the famous “Golden Valley,” we were joined by a few 
of the Gloucester friends, and together made our way 
up a steep hill till we reached the small old town of 


Minchinhampton, famous for its large common and 


golf links. As there were no kind friends here we 
obtained rooms in a cottage and stayed over the week- 


end, exploring the adjacent village of Amberley, 2 | 


most picturesque and charming spot; not at all suitable 
for our purpose, however, being chiefly residential. 
We began to realise that although surrounded on 
every hand by miles of apparently idle land, it was @ 
very difficult thing to find any holders who were 
willing to sell. As orders were coming in to the 
“Brotherhood Dressmakers” I had reluctantly to leave 
the search for land and return home to Croydon. 
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Thatcher and Miss Lee also seemed to slacken, so 
ultimately only two remained to pursue the quest, 
Eiloart and J. Burtt (from whom I heard frequently 
re the land), who went into Wiltshire and Berkshire, 
and even as far as Oxford, but without any success. 

With the beauty of Sheepscombe still in our minds, 
it was with joy we heard of an estate which was being 
cut up into three portions, one of which was not yet 
appropriated. To quote: “This land was in the centre 
of a triangle formed by lines connecting Gloucester, 
Stroud and Cirencester. 

“Picture to yourself forty-two acres of hilly ground, 
with limestone rock underneath, quite shallow soil in 
parts, only really deep in the depressions and the 
valley, along which ran a small stream. In the middle 
of this unsheltered land, for there was not a single 
tree on it, stood a bare stone house, flat fronted, two 
storied, with two rooms on the ground floor, two on 
the second floor, and an attic running over both. 

“The country in the immediate neighbourhood was 
most lovely and romantic, but our house and land 
were excessively plain.” (Quotation from Lucy 
Andrews’ letter.) 

The purchase of this land was immediately decided 
upon, as, apart from its suitability nothing else seemed 
obtainable, and its proximity to Sheepscombe—two and 
a half miles—made it desirable. It was also one and a 
half miles from Miserden, in which parish the cottage 
and meadow was situated. 

It was known as Whiteway. Romantic persons have 
imagined that we gave it the name in a symbolical 
sense, but personally I should think that it arose either 
from the whitish colour of the mud, caused by the 
limestone underneath, or else from the fact that it 
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might have been one of the roads along which salt 
was brought for distribution in the old days of the 
Salt Tax. Some colour is given to this theory on 
account of a house on the main road between Stroud 
and Birdlip—formerly a toll house—being called the 
Salt Box.” 

This was in August 1898, and the following October 
a little group of two women and six men took up their 
abode temporarily in a good-sized rented house in 
Sheepscombe. The group consisted of Daniel Thatcher, 


the journalist, Joseph Burtt, the Cheltenham bank — 


clerk, and his brother, Gopsill Burtt, Jack Bent and 
Trafford, the two Purleigh rejects, Mark and Madge, 2 
free-union couple from Croydon, with their little girl 
of two years, and Miss Clara Lee. Sinclair, Protheroe 


and Eiloart, having work to finish at Purleigh, would — 


come a little later on. 

In my own case, I had to make arrangements to 
wind up the business of the Brothe:nood Dressmaking 
before I could join the group. It was a great pleasure 
to me that one of my co-workers, Lucy Andrews, had 
decided to accompany me, and we both hoped to come 
in the spring. : 

From a letter received the following November, it 


will be evident that even at this early stage differences — 


of opinion were making themselves manifest. 
“This evening, at our weekly meeting, Daniel and 
Clara appear to have quite set their mind upon Sheeps 
combe, and there will settle with any others that love 
the life and gaiety of village life. al 
“The village group may perhaps carry 0m om 
industries and mix with the villagers, while we “4 ) 
top of the hill, two miles away, will grow the eee 
staple foodstuffs for them and ourselves, and enjoy 
on a table land eight hundred feet above thesea. 


al 


i 
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“It is such a nice little estate with much variety of 
scenery and some sheltered spots where we could eat 
our meals in the open. 

“Two separate groups, closely bound together by 
sympathy, will, I fancy, be a great advantage. They 
will give more scope and variety, and we shall be less 
likely to quarrel.” (Quoted from J. Burtt’s letter.) 

Thatcher next suggested that as he and Miss Lee 
wished to work principally on behalf of women, by 
setting up a weaving and spinning industry or some- 
thing of that kind, it would be necessary to divide the 
funds. This came as a great shock. After the division 
we found we had a hundred and twenty-five pounds 
in hand, and when the bills owing were paid and trees 
for the proposed orchard bought, we had only about 
sixty-six left to keep us until our crops grew and 
generally ‘run the show.’ Various improvements to 
the old and inconvenient cottage we had intended 
making were now quite out of the question. Thatcher 
however, wishing to show his friendship, said that from 
his portion of the money he wanted to give us a couple 
of cows, and would put aside one hundred pounds for 
that purpose and for the erection of cowsheds. 

No one else joined the Sheepscombe group, all the 
rest deciding to stick together and form the land 
group. Miss Lee sent a letter to me inviting Lucy and 
me to join them, but we declined. From this time on 
the two groups were quite separate. As many as 
could took up their abode in the Whiteway cottage, 
and for the accommodation of the rest a cottage was 
rented at Bidfield, about half a mile away. 

In the beginning of October Sinclair and Eiloart 
tramped from Purleigh to Whiteway. Concerning this, 
Eiloart wrote: “We got here all right after many 
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interesting experiences. I thought, as I was to go to 
Gloucester, it would be a grand opportunity to try 
relying on goodwill instead of money. 

“This would give us more ground to stand on when 
recommending others to rely on goodwill, and, besides, 
would be a little experience in the right direction and 
show whether it is possible to get along without money 
and bargaining—for I would not offer even work as an 


exchange for food. To get the food as charity and give | 


the work as charity to those that need it—that was the 
idea. We have never had to wait very long beyond the 
time for a meal, and have had warm shelter every 
night. Besides that, our refusal to take money has come 
as a thunderclap to those who have offered it to us on 
the way. We have talked with farmers and their wives, 
labourers, artisans, parsons and their wives, and are 
going to send them papers about the movement” (sec 
The New Order, November 1898). 

(But this was a trial trip, for the following May, 


Lucy and I cycled with Eiloart to Oxford, and got — 
refreshments on the way by purchasing them in the | 


usual manner, also paying the toll at Eynsham Bridge.) 


IV 


EARLY DAYS AT WHITEWAY COLONY: 
COMMUNISM 


I came down in January 1899 on a short visit in 
order to find some cottage where Lucy and I could 
take up our abode. Being met by a few of the colonists 
at the station, and after partaking of tea in the house 
of a sympathiser, we started off to walk to Whiteway. 
It was over six miles, the first three being up hill, and 
on a dark and windy night it seemed quite an ad- 
venture to the town-bred girl, encumbered with the 
long skirts of the period. 

On reaching Whiteway I found a happy little house- 
hold occupying the old Cotswold stone cottage (herein- 
after known as Whiteway House), where Madge acted 
as house mother, and all took their meals; in fact, it 
was headquarters, and the stone-flagged kitchen was 
for many years the largest room we had for any 
purpose. 

So far the group appeared to have no very definite 
plan, but was full of ideals, the two living principles 
being freedom of action and goodwill towards every- 
body. With great difficulty I at last found a small 
cottage adjacent to Climperwell Farm. It was fully 
two miles away from the Colony, but the distance did 
not deter me, as the charming situation on the edge 
of a wood appealed to my somewhat romantic nature. 

47 
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During my visit the first man from the outside world 
joined us. He was a replica of the old man depicted on 
“Quaker Oats” boxes, so far as dress was concerned, 
though he was young and fair, with a soft little beard 
and moustache and fair hair parted in the middle 
and waving down on to his shoulders. He turned out 
the contents of his pockets on to the table, seven 
shillings odd, and said he wished to join us. Of course, 
he thee’d and thou’d and was very quaint and scrip- 
tural in his phraseology, but he seemed to have the 
right spirit, and quickly fell in with our jolly ways. 
His name was William Findon, and he was a tailor 
from Bristol. It might here be mentioned that, although 
the bulk of the money with which the Colony had been 


started and land bought had come from Daniel © 


Thatcher, in addition to that Joseph Burtt contri- 
buted one hundred pounds, and Sinclair and Prothe- 
roe fifty pounds each, which had been granted them 
from Purleigh Colony in recognition of their services 
there. The rest of us put what little we had into the 
common fund, and at Whiteway House a box with 
loose cash was kept on the mantelshelf at the disposal 
of all. We had “all things in common.” 

So far Madge was the only woman at Whiteway, but 
next month (February) Jeannie Straughan arrived 
from Purleigh, where she had been acting as governes 
to the sons of Aylmer Maude. Also at this time Jeannie 
and Protheroe began their free union, In March 
Lucy and I arrived, so that brought the number of 
women up to four. At no time for many years were we 
more than that number. 

Nothing has been said yet of the way the Colony 
land was acquired, and in this connection I cannot 
do better than quote a passage from a leaflet written 
some time later by Sinclair: 
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“A difficulty arose as to the conveyance of the land 
from the former holder, all the group being averse to 
having their names entered as legal owners. Various 
suggestions were made to meet this difficulty—one 
being that the land should be re-conveyed to the real 
or eternal Owner. This, however, did not meet the 
legal requirements.” 

After some discussion, Thatcher, who still em- 
phatically declined to have his name on the title deeds, 
begged Joseph Burtt to do so. He in turn said he would 
if Sinclair would too. Then Sinclair wished Prothe- 
roe’s name to be added, and so the deeds were made 
out in the names of these three, with a full intent, 
however, on their part, not to act as legal owners, as 
was subsequently shown. To quote again from Sin- 
clair’s leaflet: “The legal formalities having been con- 
cluded, the parchment was handed over to the group.” 
Then a bonfire was lighted and, ‘“‘as previously arranged 
the document was committed to the flames. This by 
way of emphasising the fact that the land was never 
again to be held as private property.” 

During these early months of the year Thatcher had 
been lodging with the Sheepscombe schoolmaster, 
whilst Miss Lee was the sole occupant of the rented 
house. However, they found an empty cottage, which 
they proceeded to paint and get ready for their proposed 
free union, and went off on their “honeymoon”? in 
carly spring. They visited Starnthwaite Colony and 
enquired into the conduct of some hand-weaving 
industries in Westmorland. In April we received a 
letter from Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher, expressing their 
full approval of the action of the burning of the deeds, 
They said they so liked the spirit we were showing, 
that instead of continuing as a separate group they 

D—w 
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would prefer to rejoin us. Of course everybody was 
very pleased. 

On the return to Sheepscombe of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thatcher they came up to see us, and told us that we 
were to draw upon them for money whenever necessary. 
This we were very glad to do, as our funds were 
running low. 

About this time another incident took place—the 
departure of Mark. He was subject to violent fits of 
indigestion and consequent upsetting of temper, and 
in one of these fits he went off for good and all. Poor 
Madge was very upset, and we were all very sorry for 
her, but could not help thinking as the days went 
quietly by that her life would now be much happier 
without him. 

It was decided to take another cottage at Wis- 
hanger, a tiny hamlet nearby, for Madge and her two 
little ones (a second child having been born at Sheeps- | 
combe), so she offered to do the chief of the sewing 
and mending for the group as her share of the work. | 
So the other three women, Jeannie, Lucy and | 
arranged to do the domestic work on our own lines, 
and worked most harmoniously together. 

As the movement got known new colonists began 1 
arrive, though it was rather a surprise to us that so few 
people from the neighbourhood joined us. 

Very little work in common was done between the 
Sheepscombe and Whiteway groups, intercourse being 
usually confined to one or two visits a week, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Thatcher would come up and take tea with | 
us, ask how we were getting on, take a general survey 
of the place, and depart. Of course, they had their 
own home and garden to attend to, but practically 
lived the life of any middle class couple. 


| 
| 
Wy 
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A good many letters were received from enquirers, 
and were generally dealt with by Eiloart. Amongst 
them was one from a farmer in Wiltshire, whose land 
had been commandeered by the Government for 
military purposes. Of course, he received compensa- 
tion, but was very much upset by the affair. Hearing 
of our Colony and that we held anti-governmental 
views, and himself being more or less of a Tolstoyan, he 
thought he would like to join us, and proposed to do 
so and bring his flocks and herds with him. Some of 
us were thrilled by the idea. The prospect of practically 
unlimited milk and butter made our mouths (meta- 
phorically) water. But others of us had a great mistrust 
of people with ‘property’ coming along, consequently 
little encouragement was given to the project. Farmer 
Cawsey, for such was his name, was told of some land 
adjoining Whiteway, there being still eighty acres of 
the original estate unsold. Accordingly he came along 
tentatively to see what he thought of things. 

It was a great excitement when one day two men 
with a flock of sheep and some cows arrived on the 
Colony. The animals were soon accommodated in 
our dry ground, and the men found shelter in the 
movable huts which had been sent along by the 
farmer. He, together with his sister, came along very 
soon, and were heartily welcomed. The lady shared a 
room with Jeannie in Whiteway House, and her 
brother occupied one of his own huts. 

The beginning was not auspicious, for the very first 

| Sunday after their arrival the two men, Monty and 
Digby (as they were chaffingly called) went up to the 
local public-house, “Foston’s Ash,” got drunk and 
started fighting. Of course, “Dame Rumour” said the 
colonists were drunk and fighting. However, things 
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gradually settled down, and we got on very well with | 
our guests, they sharing their milk and butter with us 
and partaking of our vegetables and other food. 
Farmer Cawsey cut our sanfoin with his machine, | 
though some of our men preferred to mow it with 
scythes, rising at dawn to do so. 

Now we were really tasting country life, for we all, _ 
men and maids, made the hay, which, as it was an | 
ideal summer, was quickly done. Yes, that truly was a 
summer idyll. Perfect weather, agreeable companion- 
ship, raking, turning the sweet smelling hay, then piling 
it in heaps, taking our refreshment and rest in the 
shade of the haycocks, working on even until the moon 
rose in the sky, going home at night tired and happy 
feeling that at last we had done some ‘real work.’ — 
Such, at any rate, were the conclusions come to by | 
Lucy and me, as we wended our way homeward to out 
little cot near Climperwell Wood. Better than making | 
dresses, anyhow. Heaps! 

As it gradually got known in Stroud and the sur 
rounding neighbourhood that a few men and women 
with some claim to be considered ‘educated’ had 
started to cultivate the land and live simply, the 
novelty of the idea attracted attention, and some from 
real interest, others from mere idle curiosity, paid us 
visits of inspection, the Stroud Journal (a local news: 
paper), under the heading of “Jottings by Jonathan’ 
putting in paragraphs about us, and a well-known am 
respected Doctor of Medicine, Dr. Henry Hardy, 
writing a long letter describing his visit to us, which 
appeared in the paper. Indeed, he and his wife often 
came up in their trap to pay us an evening call. _ 

On one occasion Dr. Hardy put a large cheese into | 


my lap as a contribution to our table. Dr. Hardy W% | 


| 
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a man of liberal views, and for many years, as long as 
he lived in Stroud, we found him a kind friend. Even 
when the storm came, and we were spoken against on 
every hand, he still stood firm, and whilst not agreeing 
with many of our ideas, yet he gave us credit for 
sincerity and the courage of our opinions. 

“The advent of summer” (again to quote from 
Sinclair’s leaflet) “saw a large influx of sympathisers 
and visitors, and a great deal of time was devoted to 
their entertainment. Journalists and photographers 
having given publicity to the so-called new movement, 
new and prospective settlers began to arrive. A sailor 
with a tent, two Quakers with a printing press and the 
manuscript of a book they were bringing out, a com- 
positor apparently in the last stages of consumption, an 
ex-Congregational minister, who had taken to wearing 
sandals and preaching at street corners, a trained 
boxer with the strength of an ox and the gentle play- 
fulness of a child; these and several others of various 
trades, occupations and nationalities, combined to form 
as cheerful, hopeful and jolly a medley of people as 
could be found anywhere.” 

We at Whiteway were living very simply and working 
very hard, and I can scarcely do better than in- 
corporate here the gist of a paper which I gave about 
this time to a young women’s class at Croydon, des- 
cribing the daily life of the Colony. (This was at the end 
of June or beginning of July 1899.) 

“In attempting to give a slight idea of our life at the 
Whiteway Colony I had better begin by saying that 
we live the ‘higher life’ in one way, for we are on the 
Cotswolds, eight hundred feet above sea level. The 
nearest town and railway station is Stroud, six miles 
away. From thence Whiteway is reached by a most 
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picturesque road, ascending with many twists and 
curves between delightful valleys and well-wooded 
hills to a kind of tableland. Here is the region where our 
Colony is situated. The stone house stands by the 
side of the road the the edge of twenty-three acres of 
Colony ground, the remaining nineteen acres, generally 
known as the ‘Dry Ground,’ being on the other side 
of the road, a little higher up. In the house, an ugly 
little cottage of four rooms and an attic, five people 
dwell—Jeannie and Protheroe, and three other men. 

“At Wishanger, about ten minutes’ walk away, lives 
another woman colonist, with her two little ones, in a 
two-roomed cottage. Away in the opposite direction 
from Whiteway are Bidfield Cottages, in one of which 
reside four more of our men settlers. 

“From Bidfield one gets a lovely view of Sheeps- 
combe, a charmingly picturesque village, where in an 
equally picturesque cottage will be found Mr. and 
Mrs. Thatcher. Still another cottage at Climperwell, 
right away towards Birdlip, situated on the edge of a 
wood, is the home of Lucy and Nellie, who have 
christened their cosy little cot ‘Woodside.’ 

“Several of the men on the Colony have been 
sleeping out of doors lately, and another has brought a 
tent that will accommodate three or four, so we hope 
to settle the ‘housing question’ somehow. 

“The cooking, washing and cleaning at Whiteway | 
are done by Jeannie, Lucy and Nellie. Most of the 
meals are taken out of doors, under a tree by the 
roadside. The washing, too, is done out of doors, for 
these three believe in being indoors as little as possible; 
so try to minimise the housework. Time not occupi 
in this way is spent on the land, in any form of work 
where their services are needed. The women °° 
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exactly the same kind of work as the men, and do not 
find it too tiring. 

“We are just now anticipating haymaking. A kindly 
farmer has cut our crop of sanfoin for ‘goodwill.’ For 
some time his cattle have grazed our ‘Dry ground,’ as 
we thought it a pity the grass should lie unused. Some 
people would have liked us to take ‘rent’ for it, but, of 
course, we could not do that. 

“Opposite the cottage at Whiteway is a pretty little 
meadow in which we propose to keep two cows. The 
cows, indeed, have been a lively topic of discussion 
for the last six months. Animated meetings have been 
held on the ‘cow question,’ and one meeting has oft- 
times ruthlessly revoked the decision arrived at by the 
preceding one. To have or not to have COWS, THAT was 
the question. Whether it was better to bear the ills we 
had in the shape of a limited supply of milk, which 
often arrived quite sour, or too late for the evening 
meal, or fly to others that we knew not of was indeed a 
difficult point to settle. But we ultimately decided in 
favour of cows, and they were bought. Getting them 
to the Colony, however, was a more serious business 
than any of us had bargained for. 

“The only two men who knew anything about cows 
had just gone away for a few weeks, but one of the 
others stepped into the breach. He learned milking 
in a few days, and one afternoon set forth for Miserden, 
accompanied by an intending milkmaid (myself!) to 
bring the cows home. But the man and the maid 
imagined a vain thing in fancying that the animals 
would walk quietly out of their old home and along 
the road to their new one. The cows—little black 
Dexter Kerrys—took two hours to catch by the Miser- 
den cowmen, and then evinced a decided aversion to 
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being led. They either rushed madly along the road or 
else stood stock still, communing with any other cows 
they might see in the fields we were passing. However, 
eventually we got them home and put them on the 
‘dry ground.’ 

“Alas, next morning only one of the cows (Leap- 
year) was there, the other one (Primrose) having 
wandered off, and search parties had to go and scour 
the woods. 

“Some of the more pessimistic amongst us began to 
regret the decision to have cows; nay, even to decide 
not to use milk at all rather than have so much trouble 
with the creatures! (But we were not troubled with 
them long, as subsequent events will show.) 

“But we will pass from this painful subject to some- 
thing brighter, and talk about our recreations. These 
are chiefly literary and musical. Possessing an excellent 
piano and an almost more excellent pianist, we have 
some most enjoyable times. Some of us sing a little— 
solos, duets and part songs—and we hope to do more 
in that way as the long evenings draw near. Until 
quite recently we used to meet at Bidfield on Friday 
evenings and read aloud passages of prose or poetry. 
Sometimes a few friends would drop in, including the 
Sheepscombe schoolmaster, and take part in the 
proceedings. Shelley, Browning, Shakespeare, Emer- 
son, Carpenter and Ruskin were perhaps the chief 
favourites. Apart from these two sources we have no 
‘recreation’ as such, nor do we need it. We find out 
pleasure in our work and in friendly intercourse with 


each other. The walks home in the evening to out — 


various little cottages and the lovely morning walk 
through the wood and over the fields to our work at 
Whiteway are very pleasant. 


| 
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“What about propaganda?’ some energetic person 
will be asking. ‘Don’t you go to any of the towns and 
villages near and talk?’ Yes, sometimes. Eiloart is 
our chief speaker, and goes to some meeting nearly 
every Sunday. Earlier in the year several of us 
used to walk into Stroud to the Labour Church, 
but its meetings have been discontinued for the 
summer. 

“But if ‘Mahomet does not go to the mountain, the 
mountain comes to Mahomet,’ and we find plenty of 
opportunity for propaganda without walking an inch. 
Visitors arrive continually, and they have to be shown 
round and things explained to them. Sometimes this 
results in their writing an article for the newspapers, 
and our views are more or less clearly set forth to the 
public, according to the grasp or sympathy of the 
writer. 

“Then our neighbours, those whom we naturally 
come in contact with, are always being more or less 
‘propaganded,’ for we are always doing or saying 
something they think very strange. Our habits, living, 
dressing, feeding, etc., are most puzzling to them. No 
hats, but sun bonnets and short frocks are the order of 
the day for the women, and many of the men work 
bareheaded, barelegged and often barefooted. The 
women much appreciate this state of things, as it means 
less work for them to do. 

“Here I should say that most of the making and 
mending is done by Madge, who prefers this to land 
work, 

“Another important item is the bread-making. This 
is done by Protheroe, commonly known as ‘Sud.’ He 
makes most beautiful bread in a large brick oven, 
heated with sticks gathered in the adjacent woods. 
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“A dairy and store room have been begun, built with — 
stone quarried from the land by one of the men. A 
cow-house will have to be erected before autumn, At 
present all labour is wanted on the land, so the build- 
ing must wait. 

“With respect to our food, most of us are vegetarians 
—some from principle, all from necessity. We live | 
simply and economically. Bread and a little butter, 
porridge and tea or cocoa for breakfast; beans, lentils, 
or some other pulse, cooked with onions and potatoes 
are the chief dishes at dinner time, varied occasionally 
with rice, rhubarb, or wholemeal pudding, or bread 
and cheese. We never have jam or cake unless it is 
given to us, and then it is much appreciated.” (This 
menu refers to the earlier part of the summer; by the 
middle we were beginning to feel the pinch.) 

“Of course, there is another side to all this, Wet 
days, especially wet washing days, are very trying. 
Endeavouring to make old trousers into new knicker- 
bockers, darning impossible socks, running out of some 
necessary article of food, and no shop nearer than 
Stroud; but worst of all and hardest to remedy, finding 
in ourselves unexpected weak places, being impatient 
of other people’s failings, forgetting our own, all these 

things pull us earthwards when we would fain soar 
' heavenwards, and clip our wings. But we must have 
patience and learn. 

“And now, what about our ideas and aims? 
Well, most of you know a little of them. We have no 
particular cult or creed. There is no shibboleth which 
must be uttered ere admittance to our group is granted. 
A desire to be with us, to base life on a footing of 
‘goodwill’ to all men is the only qualification here. 

“We are indeed a varied and mixed group. Veterans 
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of Purleigh Colony are here, such men as Sinclair, 
Protheroe and Eiloart. These men stand for most of 
what is good and right among us. They are strong on 
‘no force,’ and have discarded the use of money, as 
have also some others. A few of the more worldly- 
minded continue to use money and do the shopping, 
amongst whom are Joseph Burtt, Trafford, myself and 
two of the women. However, willingly or not, the money 
will soon be gone, as our funds are something under six 
pounds. Crops here are much later, and it will be 
some time before we shall be able to feed ourselves 
entirely with our own produce. But we have much 
faith, and do not fear the future. 

“The one thing which we really rejoice in and speak 
of with confidence is the spirit of love which is a living 
force amongst us, making the joy or sorrow of one the 
joy or sorrow of all, binding us together as a large 
family. There is never any shirking of one kind of 
work in preference for another. Where the labour is 
needed there it is expended. Nor do we wish to con- 
fine our exertions to our own group. We want to 
extend our operations, and hope to help our neigh- 
bours make hay and do any little service for them that 
we can if they will allow us. 

“We have received many acts of kindness from some 
of them, and we would fain know some of the pleasure 
experienced by the giver as well as the receiver. 

***But what are we here for?’ you ask. ‘To live a 
happy, idyllic life, free from carking care and the 
responsibility of property?’ Yes, that and something 
more. We do not set ourselves up as reformers of 
society, but try to reform ourselves. If we cannot be 
actively useful and good we can at least cease doing 
evil by competing with others, or spending our energies 
in some useless way. 
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“Wearing reformed dress, and educating public 
opinion in that way is better than making other people 


semi-reformed dress; and growing potatoes and cab- _ 
bages, or building, is better than adding up people's _ 


banking accounts. To live as far as possible up to our 
ideals is what we are striving for. We have much to 
help us here in this Colony life, with kind friends and 
lovely nature around us. But in ourselves the real 
weakness or strength lies.” 


Note re cows: 

(At the Colony meeting in June, when it was finally 
decided to have cows, the Whiteway group were much 
surprised to hear the statement from Daniel Thatcher 
that there remained only about fifty pounds in the 
general fund. He was reminded that he had formerly 
promised to reserve one hundred pounds for that pur- 
pose, chiefly for the sake of Madge’s children, who 
needed milk, and as that need still existed it was decided, 
in spite of the hole it would make in the balance of cash, 
to buy the cows. Clara Thatcher strongly opposed this, 


but was overruled, and the cows purchased as previously 
described.) 


I want it to be clearly understood that at no time 
did we formulate any creed or define our position. No 
one was asked what his opinions were or required to 
subscribe to any doctrine. It was believed that all who 
Jomed would quite naturally wish to do their share of 


the necessary work. We had a simple childlike belief 


in the inherent goodness of human nature, and 
imagined that, given good conditions, equal and loving 


seas people would respond and give us of their 
est. 
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But it worked out rather differently. 

During the summer we were joined by a number of 
well-meaning but irresponsible youths who, dis- 
satisfied with life in office or shop and the restraints of 
town life, eagerly joined us, and had a very jolly time, | 
lounging about, smoking or reading, perhaps doing a 
little work occasionally. But they took no responsi- | 
bility and did very little to help in the daily work, Lia 
which was considerable, for we had many visitors who 
came and stayed days or weeks, as the case might be, 
making our numbers up to thirty or forty during the 
holiday months, July and August. All these people 
had to be cooked for and their clothes washed; in 
fact, the latter was a big item. We three women were 
unable to cope with it all, and when help was required 
it was usually given by the few original colonists, who 
were the land workers, the fresh comers considering 
themselves above ‘women’s work.’ Really, the burden 
of work was very heavy. 

As may be imagined, we were a source of curiosity 
to the surrounding neighbourhood, our ways of dress, 
or our lack of it, as well as our general way of living 
causing interest. Consequently it was no uncommon 
thing for a brake full of people to drive on to the 
Colony ground to see and talk with us. Sometimes 
they would remain for tea, and our already large 
numbers would be still further augmented. 

On Sundays particularly we were annoyed by vulgar, 
sightseers, who made themselves a positive nuisance, 
walking uninvited into the cottage and poking into 
the very bedrooms. Some of these people would 
demand to “see the women,” as if we were a menagerie. 
As a matter of fact, on Saturdays and Sundays Lucy 
and I did not come over to the Colony, leaving the 
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men to do their own cooking for a change. We cleaned 
our own cottage on Saturday mornings, and in the 
afternoon it was our custom to invite over two of the 
men from Whiteway to tea, going right through the 
whole of them in an unbiased way until all had been 
invited. We used to ask one whom we liked very much, 
and one we did not care so much about, so as to be quite 
fair. On Sundays we used to ask Jeannie (who with 
Protheroe occupied one of the rooms in Whiteway 
House) to come over, so that she might avoid the 
sightseers, and as Madge lived half a mile away at 
Wishanger there was consequently no woman to be 
seen. 

As it was a very hot summer we usually, about one 
o’clock, took our dinner out of doors, under a large 
spreading tree just outside the Colony, by the roadside. 
The men used to carry out the large cauldrons of soup 
or vegetables which were stood on the grass. A large 
table top was also brought, on which were enamelled 
plates, spoons and forks, whilst I or one of the other 
women would serve out the food with large ladles, and 


before all had been served the first supplied were often | 
holding out their plates for more, but we rigidly refused 


a second helping until all had had a share. Some of the 
men were so unselfish that we had to look sharply out 


to see that they were not overlooked. The food was, _ 


of course, entirely vegetarian; by which I mean it con- 


consisted of vegetables. (I so often find that vegetarians — 


as such seldom eat vegetables, living on cheese and 
eggs or cereals.) 

Whilst there was money to use we occasionally had 
the great treat of raisin pudding, for which Jeannie 


was famous. Sometimes we had boiled rice. I remem 


ber once when a young woman (Janet Tregelles) w 
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staying at Whiteway she offered to cook the dinner for 
us, so that we three might have a change and work on 
the land. We gratefully accepted her offer, but were 
horrified to find when dinner time came that she had 
cooked nothing but rice for all of us, thereby consuming 
our entire stock. Our indignation at this wanton 
extravagance knew no bounds; of course, she did not 
care for the trouble entailed in preparing so many 
vegetables. 

As we sat eating our food, many a meal was offered 
to and accepted by a stray passer; nay, more, we often 
gave shelter for the night to some casual caller, one of 
our own people giving up his bed and dossing some- 
where in the open. Our simplicity and ingenuousness 
was taken full advantage of by many people who could 
well afford to pay for a holiday, yet I can affirm that 
only in one case was any return made for our hos- 
pitality, and that was a notable one. A small tradesman 
from London, Abrahams by name, came with his 
daughter, staying a fortnight, and later on sending his 
wife and two younger girls down for a holiday. Being 
in the provision trade, he thoughtfully brought a large 
box of various foodstuffs with him, principally dainties. 
In later times, when our fare was bare and stinted, our 
kind friend would send at intervals boxes of groceries, 
also soap, soda and such-like useful articles. 

To this day I bless the man who made it possible for 
us to keep our clothes and homes clean. But Abrahams 
was a brilliant exception; he gave far more than he 
received. 


Vv 
A STORMY SUMMER AND A COLD WINTER | 


In spite of hard work, vulgar sightseers and greedy 
holiday-makers, we were a happy little community. 
Amongst ourselves the utmost good feeling prevailed. 
The only cloud which marred the horizon was that 
which came from Sheepscombe, from whence criticisms 
were levelled at us, and discreditable rumours seemed 
to originate from that direction. The fact that we at 
Whiteway worked together, and so understood each 
other, whereas contact with the Sheepscombe group 
being slight, the lack of understanding which arose 
between them and us was perhaps natural. For 
instance, it was hard to be called lazy, when some of 
us were working from early morning until late at 
night, or to have the cultivation of the land found fault 
with when the burden was being borne by a few very 
overworked men. 

That some were idle we knew only too well, for we 
had to put up with them, but to be blamed for their 
shortcomings was rather hard to bear. Yet such was 
the case. 

Usually it was afternoon when Daniel and Clara 
Thatcher came to pay us a call, so you may judge of 
the astonishment of the cooks for the day, Lucy and 
myself, when Clara marched into the Whiteway house 
kitchen one morning and in a severe tone announce 
that we could take a holiday, or rather work on the 
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land, which we so much preferred, and that she would 
see to the dinner. Under other circumstances we should 
have hailed the offer with joy, but to be thus summarily 
dismissed was rather a blow, so we somewhat reluc- 
tantly retired, wondering what it was all about. 

It so happened that Bessie, the wife of our good 
friend Abrahams, had recently arrived with her two 
little girls, who were staying at Woodside with Lucy 
and me, whilst she herself was accommodated at 
Whiteway house. 

This fact was immediately taken advantage of by the 
astute Clara, who enrolled Bessie as cook, so when we 
all turned up at dinner-time, wondering how we should 
fare, we found a dinner as usual. Clara did the honours, 
but it was a gloomy meal—no merry chat as usual, for a 
feeling of constraint was upon all, except Francis 
Sedlak, the Czech, who had but lately joined us. With 
him Clara tried to get up a conversation, asking him 
questions about the Vienna Opera House and so on. 
But he did not play up to her, replying in mono- 
syllables, and being much puzzled by the air of mystery 
and constraint which prevailed, for he knew nothing 
of the strained relations between Sheepscombe and 
Whiteway. 

The meal ended, and not displeased to be freed from 
the usual dish washing, Lucy and I went off with the 
men to the land work, all of us wondering what would 
happen next. Before evening we saw a tent had been 
erected on the upper part of the field, right away from 
the house, and there Daniel and Clara took up their 
abode for the night. Pickets or sentries were stationed 
at intervals, who carried out the commands which 
issued from the tent. Of these Tregelles (one of the 
two men with a printing press) was the principal. 
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He had constituted himself a kind of scout or spy, and 
went nosing round with the idea, I suppose, of catching 
somebody or other in some criminal act which he 
would be able to report to his chief. I am afraid he did 
not get much of a ‘bag,’ however, and on the following 
morning the “siege of Whiteway” came to an end, the 
tent was taken down, and the whole party returned to 
Sheepscombe, whilst Lucy and I, much relieved, took 
up our normal life again, quite enjoying going back 
to our old kitchen, from which we had been ejected. 
Tregelles continued to annoy us in various ways, 
whether from mere impishness or with deliberate _ 
attempt to harass us I know not. On one occasion some 
of the younger men were sitting outside near the house, 
pulling dry pea shucks from the haulms, of which there 
was a large heap. Nearby was a roughly made fireplace 
—just a few bricks with iron bars laid across—on which 
we boiled water. Tregelles appeared, and snatching 
a brand from the fire, threw it upon the pea haulms, 
and a huge blaze sprang up. Somebody threw @ 
blanket on the flames to extinguish them, and a young 
German named Susungood (commonly called Susie), 
rushed at Tregelles to strike him, whilst I, not wanting 
a row, got between and so prevented the blow. Tregel 
les, who was an awful coward, pale and trembling, 
thanked me effusively, saying to me at a later occasio™ 
‘‘Thou savedst my life and camedst between me and al 
infuriated German.” He was quite mistaken, howeve | 
my concern was not for him, but for Susie, whom 
not want to get into trouble or make a fool of hims 
Fire had a peculiar attraction for Tregelles. He set 
fire to the Colony hedges in several places, and the 
weather being so hot and dry, the wonder is that Wt 
got off as lightly as we did. But often his pranks we" 
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merely childish, as when he lay concealed on top of the 
hay-rick in the shade of which some of us sat chatting, 
when suddenly, with a great shout, he sprang right 
down amongst us, giving us a good fright. Doubtless 
he had been listening for tales of treason or something 
he could relate. 

The cloud coming from Sheepscombe grew heavier 
and heavier, till finally a great storm broke over our 
devoted heads and threatened to break up the Colony, 
circumstances playing into the hands of our critics. 
It so happened that the free union of Mark and Madge 
had been broken (as already related) by the man 
deserting the woman. 

It was, or rather had been, one of those unions 
which one instinctively felt at its inception that it 
would not last, for the parties were incompatible. 
Some months after Mark had left her, Madge formed a 
new attachment, and Mark, hearing of it, came down 
from London in a furious passion, vowing vengeance, 
threatening to take life and generally acting with 
great violence. 

All this came upon us as a veritable bombshell, for 
we were quite ignorant of the trend of affairs and were 
much distressed at the thought of the scandal which 
might arise. 

Opinion amongst the colonists was divided, some 
being very indignant at Madge forming another 
attachment so soon, whereas others of us were sympa- 
thetic, knowing full well the depth of it. 

This was the opportunity needed by the Sheeps- 
combe group to make an attack on us and, if possible, 
turn us off the land. Thatcher informed us that he 
wished to call a special meeting to discuss the present 
situation. This we were quite willing to do, but asked 
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. ; in bans 
for a little delay, as our senior member, Sinclair, was — 


away at the time, making bricks for Dennis Hird, 
‘whereas Joseph Burtt was away with his father at the 
seaside in Yorkshire, and as these men were two in 
whose name the land was taken over and also as they 
were two of the oldest and most responsible colonists, 
we naturally desired their presence in our time of 


difficulty. But our request was denied, and the meeting 


took place that same evening. 
Imagine the scene: A group of twenty or thirty people 
of both sexes, all ages and many nationalities, sitting 


under the shade of a big hay-rick on a summer evening. | 


Tea has just been partaken of, and large watering cans 
in which the tea was brewed and from which it was 
served stand about, together with a lot of enamelled 
mugs. Daniel and Clara arrive, accompanied by a 
number of villagers from Sheepscombe, four policemen 
(two in uniform, and two in plain clothes), also 2 
newspaper reporter. A chair is provided for Clara, 
who utters no word. Daniel stands behind her, with 
his hands on the back of the chair, and one feel 
instinctively the telepathic influence as he slowly and 
almost reluctantly makes his charges. 

We are denounced as idle and dissolute, encouragels — 
of vice, etc., etc., and requested to vacate the Jand and 
make it over to him. 

The reporter is steadily taking notes, so some in the 
audience, by means of questions, elicit the fact oe | 
the two senior members, in whose name the land 
held, are absent, also that as the land has been made 
free and the deeds burned, it belongs to no individual. 

The third “nominal owner,” Sudbury Protheroe 
being present, is asked if he is willing to sign 4 decd, 
making the land over to the speaker (Daniel Thatcher). 
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This Protheroe declines to do, saying he intends to 
sign no more legal documents. 

The meeting (during which there has been consider- 
able interruptions, some even leaving it) breaks up 
with a dramatic utterance on the part of Daniel: 
“Well, we can’t take away the land, but we can take 
away the cows!” This was done by the villagers, 
amidst the laughter and chaffing of the colonists, 
though some of us felt very sad that a man of whom we 
thought so highly should have altered so greatly in so 
short a time. But it was a scene worthy of a comic 
opera! (This meeting is fully reported in the columns 
of the Stroud Journal of September 1st 1899. The 
meeting having taken place on August 25th of the 
previous week.) 

As Daniel Thatcher was the man who originally 
supplied the greater part of the money with which the 
land was purchased, and as he and his lady were very 
generous spenders, it is not surprising that local 
villagers’ sympathy centred round them. 

A few days later we had a surprise in the shape of a 
visit from Kenworthy. He stayed with Farmer Cawsey, 
but joined us at dinner by the roadside, and after it 
was over delivered an oration, in which he charged us 
with having brought disgrace on his teaching, and 
roundly denounced us as aiders and abettors of vice. 
He called upon us to expel the two “sinners,” and on 
our refusing to act as judges in the matter he became 
greatly incensed and departed, cursing us with “bell, 
book and candle.” 

Letters appeared in the local newspapers, emanating 
from Thatcher and his friends, including some of the 
Gloucester folk who had heretofore been so friendly 
with us, but who were now anxious to disassociate 
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themselves from having anything to do with our group. _ 


By this time the two absentees had returned and 
Joseph Burtt, who was well known and highly respected 
tramped down to Gloucester to see the people who were 
so upset and try to explain matters, but with little 
success. Word went round that Whiteway was heading 
for discredit and disaster, and it was hoped and believed 
that we should not be able to carry on much longer, 
and altogether an odour was cast about the place that 
quickly dispersed one-time sympathisers and visitors 
with reputations to guard. 

However, people unknown to us, reading a few 


stray paragraphs which actually appeared in the - 


London papers, took the trouble to make a special _ 


visit from London to see for themselves if we really 
were the monsters of iniquity we were declared to be. 

Some of these, a Mr. and Mrs. Warren and friend, 
came down for a week-end, staying at the farm neat 
where I lived. They met and got to know the principal 
members of the Colony—Sinclair, Burtt, Protheroe, 
Eiloart and the rest, and heard the true account of 


the ‘scandal,’ and our attitude to the ‘sinners, and | 


also all about the trial the casual and irresponsible 
new colonists had been and the many difficulties we 
had to contend with. The result was they returned t0 
London firmly convinced that we were “more sinned 
against than sinning”; in fact, a much misrepresented 
lot of people. In a few weeks’ time these new friends 
returned with a camping outfit, two tents and hampets 
of food. They pitched their tents on our land an 
stayed a fortnight with us. During that time we had 
the pleasure of going on outings with them into the 
lovely country, visiting Gloucester Cathedral, a 
altogether enjoying a bit of a holiday after all ou’ 
strenuous labours and recent excitements. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Warren went back to London deter- 
mined to vindicate our characters, especially to the 
friends who were known in those days as the “Cranks,” 
and who met daily at a vegetarian food reform res- 
taurant, where they had their midday meal. The table 
at which they sat was christened the “Cranks’ Table,” 
and there they discussed topics of the day and matters 
of ethical and philosophical interest, an account of 
their confabulations being printed in a little booklet 
also entitled The Crank. Many of these “Cranks” were 
Tolstoyans in idea, but had not been able so far to 
put the teaching into actual practice. They numbered 
a barrister, a journalist, a publisher and many other 
men of influence amongst them, and it was a great 
thing for us to become justified in their eyes. Later 
on they became most useful friends in our time of 
need. 

After the memorable meeting with Daniel Thatcher 
Farmer Cawsey and his sister left us to take up their 
abode on their own land across the stream, which 
they had recently purchased—eighty acres in extent, 

There were some cowsheds already there, which 
were hastily improvised into something like a dwelling 
place, and which served them until such time as they 
could erect a proper house. A number of men from 
Bristol, intending colonists, who happened to arrive 
just at the psychological moment when all the trouble 
was on, shook off the dust from their feet and went 
along with Cawsey. There they all formed themselves 
into a community, framing rules and determined that 
they would work upon a better plan than we had 
done. I know they talked a lot, but I don’t think many 
of them did very much actual work. 

Every day some of them crossed the dividing stream 
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and dug our potatoes, and indeed helped themselves 
freely to all our vegetables. We did not question their 
right to do so, but every dinner for them meant one 
less for us. 

The new group did not prove a great success, 
ultimately resolying itself into the farmer and his 
immediate relatives and personal friends. In spite of 
our differences of opinion, more or less friendly inter- 
course was kept up; in fact, some of the younger men 
used to go over fairly often and even helped in the 
building of the new house which was in course of 
erection. We also kept Christmas together; but I must 
not anticipate. 

Early in October we suffered a great loss in the 
person of Joseph Burtt, who for family reasons was 
obliged to leave the Colony. He had hitherto been a 
kind of link between us and the friends in Gloucester, 
his very presence amongst us being a recommendation, 
for he was so well connected and highly thought of. 
Many of these friends had been visited by him, and he 
had tried to quiet their perturbation at recent events, 
but with small success, for Thatcher had also been a 
resident of Gloucester and was also well known, so many 
shared his bad opinion of us. The outlook was now 
very dark. Public opinion was against us, our money 
had long since come to an end, and the cows were 
gone. The blackberry season came as a boon. My 
own dear mother, who was staying at my cottage, said 
if the men would pick the berries she would supply 
the sugar and make jam. This was daily doled out, 50 
long as it lasted, and was much appreciated. But by 
the time the jam was finished there was no bread to 
cat 1t with! Realising the necessity for this important 
article of food during the autumn—in September, to 
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| 
be exact—a piece of ground along the slope above the 
stream was got into cultivation and planted with 
autumn wheat. This was done by the men making 
holes in the ground with a dibber at regular intervals, 
whilst the women followed behind, placing three Ne 
grains of corn in each hole, the idea being to remove | 
the two weaker plants and leave the best one. 
With respect to habitations, Joseph Burtt’s cottage | 
| 


was given up at the Michaelmas quarter, a mission 

room at Camp (a small hamlet near by) which had 

been rented as a sleeping place for some of the men 

was also given up, there being now no means of paying ) 
the rent. The rent of Madge’s cottage at Wishanger and 
mine at Climperwell was paid by our respective 
relatives. The only dwelling place on the Colony 
besides the Whiteway House was a photographic studio, 
which had been purchased back in summer and . 
erected on the sanfoin field. Later on it was pulled 

down and re-erected in the meadow, where it made a | 
temporary home for Protheroe and Jeannie, but at 
the time of which I write it was used as a kind of 
recreation room or a refuge on wet days, also for a | 
sleeping place if necessary. 

We all felt the poorer for Joe Burtt’s departure, for 
in a quiet unobtrusive way he had more or less taken 
the lead, and was much liked by the farmers and 1 

| villagers round about. 

So, having lost not only Burtt, but also Thatcher, 

| both local men, those who remained with us were 
Londoners—strangers, nay, even foreigners. True, 
we had Arnold Eiloart, the Doctor of Science, but as vi 
he was one of the most eccentric in his dress, habitually ail 

_ Wearing shorts, sandals and bare legs, even when he 

_ Went into town, he did not count for much in the eyes 
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of the natives from the point of view of respectability. 
Two men joined us that first summer who were to 
play a considerable part in the life of the Colony— 
Walter Wentworth and Francis Sedlak. 

Ruskin College at Oxford had been instituted about 
the same time as the Colony, and on our way down 
to Gloucestershire many of us, either cycling or 
walking, had been kindly entertained by sympathising 
friends at Oxford, and of course were taken to see the 
new college for the workers. The summer saw 4 good 
many of the Ruskin students taking a walk (actually) 
of forty-three miles in order to pay the Colony a visit. 

Of one such group of three, Walter Wentworth 
remained amongst us, and during that trying autumn 
he was a tower of strength, for he was a good worker 
and reliable; in short, a man of character. He was 
musical, played the violin pleasingly, and also had a 
nice light baritone voice. 

The other man was a Czech—Francis Sedlak. He 
arrived late in July; just about the time when the 
difficulties were beginning to come to a head. We 
were having our dinner by the roadside, and saw 2 
tall man in town clothes coming down the road. He 
approached with the question: “Is this Whiteway 
Colony?” and being assured that was so and invited to 
to partake of our meal, he took his place on the gra 
and became one of us. Arriving the previous night # 
Stroud station and walking up the hilly road, not 
knowing just where to find the Colony, he had gon¢ to | 
to sleep, in the wood at Bull’s Cross, finding his w4) 
next morning to Sheepscombe, where he was made 
welcome by Daniel and Clara, who gave him breakfast 
and directed him to Whiteway. 

He was a fine tall man, about twenty-six, and had 
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had a most adventurous career. Indeed, the story of 
how he came to Whiteway was in itself a romance, the 
details of which do not concern us now. Suffice it to 
say that it was from Tolstoy himself at his country 
home of Yasnaya Polyana that Francis heard about the 
Purleigh Colony and Whiteway too. On his return to 
England he had walked from Newcastle-on-Tyne to 
Purleigh in Essex, in order to join the Colony there, 
only to find that it no longer existed, only one man and 
his wife (Mr. and Mrs. Hone) remaining. They told 
him it was no use his thinking of joining them unless he 
had fifty pounds; but impressed by the fact that he 
had recently come from Tolstoy, advised him to go to 
see Tolstoy’s friend, Tchertkoff, who lived at Mill 
House nearby. But, alas, Tchertkoff was away at 
Littlestone-on-Sea, some miles distant, which meant 
another journey. However, eventually meeting Tchert- 
koff and explaining his experience with the Hones, 
he was advised to go to Gloucester and join the new 
Colony recently started there, Tchertkoff kindly 
paying his railway fare thither. A man who had been 
in many lands, a linguist, and keenly interested in 
philosophy, Francis Sedlak was a great addition to our 
society, for he was lively and musical and a great 
talker. 

Both Francis and Wentworth in their various ways 
greatly helped to brighten our lives during that autumn 
and the succeeding winter. They were both very 
active in the wooding expeditions, which nearly all 
the colonists would take part in, collecting the dead 
wood and fallen branches which were to be found in 
large quantities in the adjoining woods of Miserden 
and Climperwell. We would collect the sticks in 
heaps, and then they would be piled on a handcart, 
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tied on with rope and wheeled home, this procedure 
being repeated until our needs were adequately 
supplied. 

Winter came, and as the lowest ebb from a material 
point was reached the moral or spiritual condition 
improved in proportion. All the half-hearted had left, 
and our numbers got down to a mere dozen or 50, 
who lived exclusively on potatoes and parsnips, which 
vegetables were the only kinds left after the depletion 
caused by our having to feed such a large number of 
visitors and casuals, also Farmer Cawsey’s group. 
Not even an onion or carrot remained. On this 
limited diet we remained healthy and happy, a really 
good spirit prevailed, and the deprivations were les 
felt because borne in company. 

One of the “Crank” friends, Mr. Power, very kindly 
sent us several tons of coal, so we did not lack fuel to 
keep us warm that very severe winter, and even if we 
had no light, yet we could sit round in the firelight 
and chat. We joined forces at Christmas with Farmer 
and Miss Cawsey, who brought over some contribu- 
tions towards a meal, which was partaken of in the, 
studio. Oddly enough, we often had tea given to us 
though without milk or sugar it is not a very palatable 
drink. However, on this occasion Miss Cawsey came 
to the rescue, and we had as cheery a time as possible 
under the circumstances. Two of the colonists did not 
join in our attempted merrymaking. Edward Pickard 
was reading the Bible and Francis, who was reading 
Tolstoy’s The Kingdom of God is Within You. ; 

It was a terrible winter! Snow had fallen heavily, 
deep drifts forming, and the roads were almost impass- 
able in places. For weeks work on the land was 


impossible, and the time hung heavily on the hands of 
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the men, some of whom went off to see friends and in 

some cases did not return. This was so in the case of | 

Edward Pickard, one of the “Quakers with a printing 

press” mentioned by Sinclair in his leaflet, from which 

I have several times quoted. He was a quiet kindly 

man, very reserved, but we were sorry when the weeks 

passed by and he did not return. | 
| 


= 
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Another who went off at this time on no less than a 
walk to London was Francis Sedlak. Having been 
converted to the “non-use of money” idea (of which I 
will treat fully further on), he found himself in a 
dilemma, for he wished to convey the second portion 
of an article entitled “My Military Experiences,” of 
which he had contributed the first part, to The New 1 
Order offices in London. Not feeling justified in using 
the post, a stamp being the equivalent of a penny— i 
both valid only because of the Government behind i 
them—also being just then very much under the | 
influence of Christian Science, he decided, in spite of ; 
the persuasive words of friends, to walk to London | if 


and deliver the MS. to the editor in person. 

Imagine a cold grey morning in January, and a i} 
young man scantily attired in thin knickers, cotton ' 
shirt, and short jacket, bare-footed and bare-headed, 
starting out to accomplish the journey of just over one 
hundred miles. It was Francis, and I accompanied 
him for the first six miles, the snow being so deep that 
at each step one’s leg had to be lifted high in order to . 
clear the snow, progress being necessarily slow. 1} 

Ermine Street, the old Roman road through Ciren- 
cester to London being reached, I had reluctantly to | | 
turn back in order to reach my home whilst it was 
daylight. Never shall I forget the sight of that solitary, 
lightly clad figure, wending its way along the lonely 
road, 
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The next afternoon, just as it was getting dusk, 
Francis suddenly appeared in the doorway of my 
cottage at Climperwell, stumbling, almost falling in, 
absolutely exhausted. Fortunately Wentworth hap- 
pened to be there, so he carried Francis upstairs and 
put him to bed, where he remained a good many days 
whilst the wounds in his feet healed. He said, after 
parting from me, he got on as far as Barnsley, eight 
miles the other side of Cirencester, but with great 
difficulty, as owing to the action of lifting his feet so 
high his legs became sprained and almost useless. 
Feeling spent, he sat down by the roadside; then, as it 
began to snow, he thought he would try to find shelter 
for the night. As might be expected, he found every 
cottage barred against the lonely tramp, for it was 
getting dark, and folk were terrified of the wild-looking 
man who spoke with a foreign accent. 

Finally he went to the rectory, quite expecting that 


there at all events he would get shelter and food. He _ 


was seen from the window, and a maid appeared, to 
whom he stated his case. The rector sent a message to 


the effect that he had no accommodation, and Francis | 


was offered a shilling, which of course he refused, 
saying that he did not use money. 

Out into the night the wanderer went, sitting dow” 
once more outside the inn, and was hailed by the 
friendly publican, who eventually offered to let Francs 
sleep in his barn. This was gratefully accepted, and 
with a few sacks between him and the ground ihe 
sought slumber, but awakened the following morning 
so stiff and cramped that he could not put his feet © 
the ground. 

Francis begged the publican to allow him to ret 
there another day, as he must somehow get to London, 
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but the man not unkindly told him that was impossible, 
as he “did not want him to die on his hands,” and 
advised him to take advantage of a lift in his cart, 
which was just starting for Cirencester; but then he 
must do the rest of the return journey home as best he 
could. Much humiliated at having to relinquish his 
errand, he was compelled to adopt the publican’s 
advice, crawled to the wagon and was helped in. 

Arrived at Cirencester, pride enabled him to 
straighten himself up and walk after a fashion through 
the town, immediately collapsing when he got to the 
unfrequented part of the road. Then for ten long miles 
he walked and rested, leaving blood-stained footmarks 
in the snow all the way, ultimately arriving in the state 
of collapse I have narrated. The theory of the non- 
existence of matter, or the complete triumph of mind 
over matter, received a severe blow, and Christian 
Science lost a possible disciple. 


VI 
THE SECOND YEAR 


In spite of the hardships we had gone through and 
the meagreness of our diet, the spring of 1900 found us 
healthy and happy, full of determination and vigow. 
We had the advantage of the experience of Sinclair 
and Protheroe, the men from Purleigh, and under their 
direction the land was got in order and many kinds of 
seeds sown. In this work we three women took patt, 
glad enough to get away from the kitchen out into the 
open air. 2 

Directly the weather got better new prospective 
colonists began to arrive, undaunted by, or possibly 
being hardly aware of, the bareness of our living, the 
novelty and charm of the life attracting them. A few 
of the freshcomers were young men keen on s¢l 
improvement, who found this an admirable place in 
which to study. One of these young fellows, on being 
rebuked by an old lady (a visitor) for doing no labout, 
rejoined: “I came here to study, not to work.” (He 
was a would-be Labour leader!) This was all vety 
well for him, but it did not exactly fit in with the 
Colony scheme, as we had assumed all who joined us 
would do their fair share of work. 


As a matter of fact the policy of voluntaryism becam¢ 


in some ways very difficult of realisation, and ol 

supply of food suffered in consequence. So great W* 

the objection to authority that even the mild guidan‘ 
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exercised by the experienced men of the Colony was 
objected to, and a request to rally for the potato digging, 
as it was time they were got up, would elicit a chorus of 
exclamations such as: “I’m going to Stroud to- 
morrow,” “I will come if I feel like it,” and so on; and 
the burden of labour continued to fall on the few. 

One man, noted for his moods of passivity, would 
suddenly burst into strenuous activity, digging even 
by moonlight. Unfortunately the result was a succes- 
sion of mounds and hollows. 

On another occasion a youth, seized with penitence, 
would dig and get in order a small piece of land, and 
proceed to sow it with seeds, but neglect to indicate 
by any markings that he had done so. Another one 
would come along, and seeing a nice smooth bit of 
land, would gladly avail himself of a plot already 
prepared and put still other seeds in, a mixed medley of 
vegetable growth being the result. 

These incidents, whilst very amusing to look back 
upon, were extremely annoying at the time, and it 
was such happenings which, with other things, caused 
us finally to give up communal cultivation, 

But the real weakness in the working of this voluntary 
communal system, and one which gave the more 
serious amongst us great anxiety, was the effect it had 
on character. To quote again from Sinclair’s leaflet, 
“The communal system of working went on for a 
couple of years, and experience showed clearly enough 
that a change of methods was necessary. Free har- 
monious Communism is possible only among people 
who have the utmost consideration for each other and 
Who are ready at all times to be as exacting with 
themselves as any employer could possibly be... . 
It seems to be a law of human progress that pressure 
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is inevitably put on from without until such time as 
people put it on from within themselves. Certain 
people had drifted into Whiteway with the idea that 
freedom consisted in throwing off all external restraint 
and giving the reins to every whim and desire that 
came across them.” 

It will be understood that one of the reasons which 
had induced the pioneers of this movement to come (0 
Whiteway was that they did not believe in the few 
living at the expense of the many, as obtained in the 
world at large, but here they found the position re 
versed, and the many living on the few, for the entre 
upkeep of the place now rested on quite a smal 
number. 

We had people coming and going, usually arriving 
with nothing but what they stood upright in, and itwas 
possible for such to share the meals, have their clothe 
washed and mended; nay, even a change of underweat 
supplied to them, without their doing a stroke of work — 
in return. ; 

These individuals almost invariably departed wearing 
one of our best shirts! 

All this annoyed the women very much, the reas 
being that a communal stock of men’s underwear W% 
kept washed and mended in a large cupboard and 
people helped themselves. During the first winter tv 
young men arrived, having tramped from Liverpool 
and were in a state of extreme destitution. The orig 
Colony men had fairly adequate wardrobes, and from 
these the needs of such visitors were freely supplied, | 
the process being continued until only a change for 
the owners remained. A gift of material for shirts from 
a sympathetic friend enabled us women to make 4 
number of new shirts, which found their way to the 
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general cupboard. Some of us were in the habit of 
asking our friends for some left-off clothing and boots, 
and in this way the problem of apparel was solved. 

But the matter of the boots was a difficult one. It 
was all very well to go barefoot during summer, but 
when winter came one needed foot covering, and we 
had two exceptionally hard winters, with snow and 
frost for weeks. During that time Sinclair and Francis 
went barefoot, as the boots we got were not large 
enough for them. However, Sinclair was a favourite 
of a kind friend in Oxford, so his needs were supplied 
by her. Francis had none until the fourth year, when 
he earned a pair by doing haymaking. 

Aware of the Spartan simplicity of our lives, the 
kindly “Cranks” would sometimes make a collection 
amongst themselves and send us a cheque for two or 
three pounds. This money would instantly be spent 
on a supply of flour and oatmeal, and as long as these 
lasted we had the unusual luxury of bread and porridge. 
When flour was so obtained the bread was baked by 
Protheroe in the large brick oven, heated by sticks, 
and never was there such delicious bread. 

At another time a friend might send us a box con- 
taining such extras as cheese, dates, or tinned foods. 
Then there was great rejoicing, and we revelled in 
“high tea.” But, alas, it might happen that on going 
to the store cupboard next morning we found it sadly 
depleted; someone had been there and helped them- 
selves. On the suggestion being made that a custodian 
of the box should be appointed who would serve the . 
contents out fairly, it was objected to on the ground 
that it savoured too much of authority. We then 
decided in future, on the arrival of such a box, we 
would at once divide the contents equally amongst all, 
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who could then do as they chose with their share 

“But,” the reader may ask, “why had you no bread 
since you planted wheat the first autumn for that 
purpose?” Aye, there’s the rub! In the simplicity of 
our hearts we had not taken into calculation that 
before we could have bread we must have flour. Ani 
how could the wheat be converted into flour? That was | 
the problem. The reaping was easy, and could be 
done with a sickle, or even as one man did, who was 
seen comfortably sitting on a chair, cutting off the 
ears all round him with a pair of scissors, time being of 
little importance. ‘ 

The winnowing was usually accomplished by putting 
the ears into a sack, rubbing them well, then pour; 
them into a pail, which was held high above the head 
and the contents poured out on to a sheet, letting the 
wind blow away the chaff. 

There were two ways of cooking the grain. One w® 
to make it into frumenty, the method being to soak 
quantity of wheat for twenty-four hours in an earthen 
vessel and then boil it for another twenty-four hour 
By this means a gelatinous mass, very wnappelists 
both in taste and appearance, was produced. The other 
way was to parch the grains by placing them 0 i 
shovel and holding it over a slow fire. This . 
delicious food indeed, but a very good set of teeth 24 | 
plenty of leisure were needed to make a satisfactory 
meal from it. Some of the very industrious me 
however, highly approved of this method of treats 
the corn, because they could carry some of it m th 
pockets and have a meal without discontinuing W°™ 

Amongst those who left us the first autumn—nol 
because he disagreed with us, but because he 0" 
not face the cold winter weather—was a naval p® 
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sioner, William Hodge. The second summer (1900) he 
reappeared, and to prove that he intended to stay for 
good and all, handed over for Colony purposes all 
his money, a sum of sixteen pounds. 

In the beginning of the Colony Joseph Burtt had 
acted as treasurer, but after he had left, having no 
money at all, we naturally had no treasurer. 

Hodge, arriving one evening after some of us had 
gone home, without consulting anybody and with the 
best intentions in the world, handed over his cash to 
one of the Purleigh rejects (Trafford), a rather unwise 
choice, as the latter was young and irresponsible, 
though seemingly a good fellow in the main. Hodge 
also told the colonists that down at Stroud station was 
his box, containing many useful articles as presents for 
them, together with his own clothing. It so happened 
that a week-end visitor from London was returning 
the next day, so Trafford borrowed a horse and cart 
from Farmer Cawsey for the purpose of taking the 
visitor to the station and bringing back the box of 
clothes, etc. Whether it was a preconceived plan or 
whether Trafford merely yielded to the impulse of the 
moment we know not, but the fact remains the young 
fellow disappeared with the box and also with about 
twenty pounds, viz. the sixteen pounds belonging to 
Hodge and about four pounds that Farmer Cawsey 
and another person had entrusted to him with which 
to make some purchases for them. The farmer’s horse 
and cart were found at the George Tap Inn. Trafford 
-we have never seen since. This was a very regrettable 
incident, and as Trafford was a bright, lively young 
chap, generally liked, it came as a great shock and 
disappointment to all of us. The naval pensioner took 
the blow bravely, although he had lost his all. It 
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certainly seemed, whether from principle or not, that 
we were to do without money! 


During the first summer (1899) much difference | 


of opinion was expressed as to whether the rates 
should be paid, since we did not believe in 
Government, and also the Boer War was in full swing, 
a war which was, in our opinion, an especially unjust 
one. However, as Joseph Burtt had some money of 
his own in hand, the rates were paid that year. 

The following year we could not pay them, even if 
we would, as we had no money. In consequence the 
only article of value on the place—a piano—was 
distrained. This piano, sent to Jeannie by her family, 
had been a great source of enjoyment to us during the 
evenings, but no pleas or protests availed; the piano 
had to go. (For several years we had to do without 
music, until the piano was sent back to us in const 
quence of the relatives of Jeannie paying the sum owing 
for rates.) 

The third year two large clamps of potatoes were 
taken for rates. This was in April, and as our nev 
potatoes would not be ready before the middle of 
July, it meant that our main stock of food was gale 

There only remained a quantity of dried pe, 
which, for some reason or other, it was impossible © 
render soft; owing, I suppose, to having been ha 
vested too late in the season. 


| 


VII 


THE THIRD YEAR: BREAK-UP OF 
COMMUNISM 


It was in the spring of rgo1 that the decision was 
arrived at to discontinue the communistic way of 
living. Many of us felt it was a direct step backwards, 
but when we realised that we were only helping the 
lazy to be lazier and the selfish to be more selfish, we 
finally agreed that this was the best thing to do, for 
it seemed that instead of helping people to develop 
character we were actually helping them to deteriorate. 

So it was decided that each man should take up a 
portion of land, as much as he felt he could work, and 
become responsible for it. There he would grow 
whatever kind of vegetables he chose for his own 
consumption. Failing to do this, he would have 
nothing to eat. Of course, nothing prevented the co- 
operation of any members who wished to do so. This 
discarding of the practice of communism was, however, 
looked upon by some with great disfavour. They said 
it was not brotherly! One such, whilst engaged in 
digging his newly-chosen plot, suddenly desisted from 
his work, and leaving his spade in the ground, departed, 
declaring he was going in search of “Brotherhood”! 
(It was the other Purleigh reject!) He afterwards 
joined the new group, recently arrived from Leeds, 
at Purleigh. 

One by one others dropped off, until we were 
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reduced to quite a small number—two free union 
couples (Jeannie and Protheroe, Francis and myself), 
Sinclair and about half a dozen single men occupying 
the Whiteway House. 

Although the communal cultivation and also the 
communal cooking ceased, the communal washing of 
clothes (linen) continued. The three women were 
quite willing to wash the clothes for the whole com- 
munity as heretofore, provided always that sufficient 
water was fetched and wood gathered for the copper 
fire, which they expected lighted on Monday morning 
ready for the washing day. Certain men had hitherto 
collected the wood for this purpose—Francis for four 
months, and Sinclair for nine months—at the end of 
which time he mildly suggested that another man 
might take on the job and give him a rest. Howevtt 
no one would volunteer, and after much argumes! 
we women were assured that whatever was necessity 
would be done, and there was no need for us to wor) 
about it. The next Monday morning when Lucy a 
I arrived upon the scene with our bags of soiled linen 
slung over our shoulders, we found no fire, no water, 
no wood; only a big pile of dirty clothes lying about 
Entering the kitchen where some of the men wert 
taking their breakfast, we assured them that a they 
did not seem anxious for us to wash their clothes ’ 
were quite willing to fall in with that arrangemen! 
From that time onward each man had to wash his 
own shirt, and so disappeared the last vestige of com 
munism. Jeannie, Lucy and I continued to 40 
washing together, including that of Protheroe, Fran 
and Sinclair. It was amusing to see how some of the 
other men would avail themselves of out washité 
water, eagerly watching until we had finished, 
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darting out and putting their things in the tub. 

With reference to wood for fuel, as I have already 
described, we were in the habit of collecting the dead 
sticks from the neighbouring woods of Miserden and 
Climperwell. At first, when we had some money, a 
certain amount of coal was bought, and as mentioned, 
several tons of coal were given us the first’ autumn. 
That being exhausted, we relied entirely on the wood 
we picked up. 

The squire of Miserden happened to be a Quaker, 
and therefore disposed to be friendly towards us}; so, 
when first the Colony began, and as some of our mem- 
bers were of the same persuasion, they had called 
upon him. So far all was well, but upon his death 
during the second year we found his successor took a 
different view of things, and we began to be warned 
about wood-taking. Protheroe, Jeannie and also 
Francis were summoned for getting wood, but for- 
tunately owing to a clerical error in the wording of the 
summons, the cases were dismissed. In two instances, 
however, our men suffered imprisonment. Sinclair 
at the Court of Cirencester being sentenced to three 
weeks for just picking up dead sticks, whereas Hans 
Jessen, a Dane, was at Stroud given only three days. 
This leniency may possibly be attributed to the fact 
that we were better known and understood in Stroud. 
Also one of the magistrates was no less a person than 
brother-in-law to the late Edward Carpenter, whose 
ideas were much akin to our own. 

Sinclair’s objection was not so much the fact of 
going to prison, but because it was such a nuisance to 
be taken from one’s work on the land, possibly in 
spring or autumn, when there was so much to be done. 

Although nominally, and in the eyes of the local 
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authorities, the persons responsible for the payment of 
rates were the three before-mentioned individual, 
Sinclair, Burtt and Protheroe, it was felt by 
some that the responsibility should be shared, s0 
Wentworth and Eiloart sent in their names, signifying 
their willingness to do so. 

Accordingly during the second year when the rates 
became due, and we were neither willing nor able to 
pay them, Wentworth was sent to Gloucester Goal for a 
fortnight. Not being well known, his case passed with 
little attention on the part of the public. But it was 
different in the case of Protheroe and Eiloart, who 
went to goal the following year for the same offence, 
being sentenced to one week each (thus sharing the 
penalty). Being better known and popular, a symp* 
thiser paid the fine, and they were released on the 
Monday, so only spent a week-end in prison. 

The behaviour of Eiloart on this occasion was mos 
amusing, for when the policemen came to arrest him 
he made no demur and proceeded leisurely to make his 
toilet. This completed, he announced that he was 
ready, but made no attempt to go. The policemen 
were quite nonplussed. LEiloart told them he would 
not prevent them from performing their duty, bat 
that he should not assist them. Finally each “Bobby 
seized an arm and proceeded to drag Eiloart acros 
the field and up the lane, his toes scraping the ground. 
As Eiloart was a sturdy individual and no light weight, 
it was a pretty strenuous task, and one can imagine ¥° 
unuttered curses which the _perspiring policeme? 
heaped on his head. Finally, after having sufficiently 
demonstrated the fact that he did not of his ow? 
volition go to goal, Eiloart walked the rest of the Wa): 

On another occasion Protheroe again saw the insict 
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of a police court. He was going to fetch water from a 
spring which was about a hundred yards along the road 
past the Colony, being attired in white drill knickers, 
which reached from just below his waist to his knees. A 
clergyman of some kind—I don’t know what denomina- 
tion—happened to meet him, and summoned him for 
indecency on the public high road. Protheroe appeared 
to defend his case and was fined ten shillings. This, 
however, was promptly paid by someone in court, 
who saw the innocence of the so-called offence and 
thought the “man of God” an evil-minded busy- 
body. 

Another instance of the ignorant interference of the 
local clergy arose in connection with the occupation 
of the cottage near Climperwell Farm, where Lucy and 
I lived. We were very popular young women, and 
being continually escorted home by numerous young 
men, we became the victims of gossip, chiefly emanating 
from the local ‘pub.’ known as “Foston’s Ash,” 
before mentioned. This gossip eventually reached the 
ears of the local clergy, and an attempt to turn us out 
of our home was made, pressure being brought to 
bear upon our landlady (the mistress of the farm), 
who, as it happened, was remarkably friendly towards 
us. She, poor woman, in her turn, feared her landlord, 
and was very worried. The amiable project of the 
clerical gentlemen was nipped in the bud by my 
writing to the aforesaid landlord and putting the whole 
case before him. He wrote in reply, that if his tenant 
was satisfied with us as occupants of the cottage he 
was quite agreeable that we should continue to live 
there. The reverend gentlemen concerned had never 
seen or spoken with me or my friend, and took not the 
slightest trouble to verify the rumours which had 
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reached their ears. This is a good example of the 
‘tyranny of the countryside.’ 

In consequence of the foregoing episode a friend, no 
less a person than Arthur St. John, mentioned in the 
account of the Croydon Brotherhood Church, and at 
that time in Russia on a visit to Tolstoy, hearing of 
our difficulties sent me forty pounds with which to 
built a little shanty and so be independent of landlords 
or landladies. 

My friend Lucy, who had been my constant com- 
panion for three years at Croydon and almost as Jong 
at the Colony, just about this time decided to leave 
for personal reasons, but greatly to my regret. How- 
ever, I was not to be companionless in the nev 
home, for I had formed an attachment with Francs 
Sedldk, and the two of us proceeded to plan out 
little home, which he, of course, proposed to bu 
although he had no knowledge of such work. As be 
was at that time a “no money user,” it fell to my lot 
to go to Gloucester to order the wood. This was * 
great adventure, but I returned home on the first 
occasion much depressed, having been told that I had 
better get another forty pounds before thinking of 
building a cottage. However, we modified our plans 
and finally, at an outlay of thirty-seven pounds 
shillings, managed to produce quite a pretty and com 
modious little residence. The sum included bricks & 
the foundation, wood for the structure, window fram 
and doors, also the cost of carting the materials from 
Gloucester, a distance of about ten miles. eedles 
to say the cottage was erected in the meadow clos¢ by 
the new plot, which had been got into cultivation th 
previous year. The remaining two pounds, 
shillings Wwe spent on fruit trees and nut bushes, whic! 
now rejoice us with their blossom and produce. 
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Clay having been found near the spring, and as 
Protheroe and Jeannie wanted a cottage of their own 
to live in, brickmaking was begun by Sinclair, with 
Protheroe’s assistance. Some kind friend gave the 
coal with which to fire the bricks, but they proved of 
such inferior quality that there were not enough for 
Protheroe’s use, so he built with wood. 

Sinclair, however, managed to find enough to build 
a small hut. Farmer Cawsey gave him straw with 
which to thatch it and various other people contri- 
buted sundry things to complete it; in fact, nothing 
was bought. The hut had a brick chimney and con- 
tained two sleeping bunks, one above the other, as on 
board ship, while a table and a stool completed the 
furniture of this unique abode. The reader may 
imagine how hardly the enforced living all together 
had borne on some of the quieter men, such as Sin- 
clair, who, sharing the common house, had to endure 
the noisy, untidy ways of some of the irresponsibles, and 
what it would mean to him now he had a little hut 
of his own. Wentworth shared it with him and they 
were very harmonious in their relationship. 

Simultaneously with the building of Sinclair’s hut 
another house was being erected for Jeannie and 
Protheroe, his family having helped him with money. 
In this work he received the help of Wentworth, a 
kindly helpful man, having a good general knowledge 
of building. Later on he assisted in the construction of 
several other cottages; not always for pay, but out of 
sheer goodwill. 

Wentworth was an extremely good colonist, and it 
gives me pleasure to bear this testimony to his 
character. We were all sorry when some years later 
he went to live in the United States. 
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So now, in the fourth year, Whiteway consisted of _ 


the original stone building, in which lived five or six 
single men, the photographic studio, which provide 
a home for a short time for Jeannie and Protheroe, 
who now left to occupy their new home (the studio the 


being used as a temporary abode for all and sundry), 
Sinclair and Wentworth in the brick hut, and Francs — 


and I in our wooden cottage, making a total of about 


a dozen or fourteen people—almost the same number 
as there were originally. The rest of the land, apart 
from the plots belonging to the colonists jut 
enumerated, remained uncultivated, save for a crop 
of sanfoin, which was on it when the land was bought. 


VIII 
INDIVIDUALISM 


The year 1902 may be looked upon as being the 
real beginning of our new method of living and work- 
ing. It is almost impossible to convey to the reader the 
great difficulties with which we were faced in this 
complete change from communism to individualism. 
Now we had our own little homes, our cottages to 
live in, with the simple necessary articles of furniture, 
the ground which we tilled, and not a penny besides. 
In the case of Francis and myself, the first half-year’s 
demand for rates on our cottage came as a great shock, 
we hadn’t expected it. It was only for the modest sum 
of four shillings and sixpence, but to those who haven’t 
a penny even that is a large sum. What could we do? 
I bethought me of a gold watch-chain, a relic of my 
former life which I never wore, and with this I raised 
the money to pay the rate. 

A little later a violent storm damaged the roof of 
our cottage to such an extent that new felting was 
needed. This time a table went the way of the watch- 
chain, and we were able to repair the roof. 

By this time we had realised that, however barely we 
were content to live, it was impossible to get on without 
a certain amount of money. During the communal 
life, when money had come it was money from the 
outside world, now the puzzle was in what way we 
could earn money. I propose to treat of the non-use 
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of money later, but here state that I never accepted 
that position. All I had done so far was to decline to 
charge for any work—I was a dressmaker—I might 
do for outside people, accepting whatever they chose 
to give me. But this I found worked out very badly 
from the point of view of return for value. 

Still, I had been glad enough to make a dress for a 
farmer’s wife in return for some flour, and my comrade 
Lucy and I were in the habit of cycling three miles toa 
farm, taking our flour with us, and getting it made into 
bread by the farmer’s wife, whilst we did her mending. 

I also went to another friend’s house in Sheeps 
combe once a week, doing a full day’s sewing for her, 
Francis also working in her garden, she in return 
giving us food. Now we were settled in our home my 
friend suggested that she should pay me two shillings 
for my day’s work, and so for a considerable time that 
sum constituted our weekly income. 

Having no trade at which he could work, Francis 
offered his services to our Climperwell landlady; 4 
help in the haymaking, and from that time, at intervals, 
he would earn a little money by threshing or hocing 
swedes. (The pay per day was then the magnificent 
sum of two shillings and sixpence, or three shillings 
one had no beer.) 

On one occasion when working on a 
distance away where he was not known, the fa 
eyed him with curiosity, and finally ventur 
remark: “You have seen better days, my ™4 cs 
which Francis replied: “No, the best days are NOW. 
Undertaking to hoe and thin a field of sweedes, Franc 
determined to emulate W. A. Macdonald, who 00 : 
hoe an acre per day. This Francis did, for four ot 


secutive days, and as he humorously said, “before 


farm some 
rmet 

the 
” to 
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breakfast.” This was a fact, for at that time he was 
living on one meal of vegetables a day, which he partook 
of after his return from work, about six o’clock. He 
calculated that by not stopping to fill a pipe, as does 
the average farm labourer, and instead of resting, to 
work right handed and left handed alternately, he 
would save a great amount of time. The remaining 
five acres being in a very bad condition, took him a 
little longer, but it was a feat in the eyes of those who 
knew what that sort of work was like. 

As our gardens began to produce I would cycle 
off to Stroud or Cheltenham with a few pounds of 
strawberries, or some green peas, for which I usually 
found a customer. Later on I made jam and marma- 
lade, ultimately developing quite a little business—but 
that was years later. Jeannie also did the same. 

Inspired by Francis’ example, a good many of the 
men took to working on farms when extra help was 
needed; and as they were good steady workers, were 
often in request. In spring 1905 Sinclair formed a 
union with Rachelle Edelman, a Russian-Jewish lady, 
a widow, who had recently come from the United 
States with her boy and girl. By her help Sinclair 
obtained a couple of cows and began to get his living 
by selling milk to the rest of us. This gradually 
developed into a regular business, and at the time of 
writing the whole Colony of over one hundred people 
's supplied with milk. Cheese, both hard and soft 
is also made with the surplus milk, for which there is a 
considerable demand. 

Protheroe, it may be remembered, learnt bread- 
making whilst at Purleigh Colony, and made bread 
for the household of Aylmer Maude, also later for the 


community at Whiteway. Now being faced with the 
G—w 
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problem of how to earn money with which to provide 
the things he could not produce, for the needs of his 
wife and two children decided to go in for bread- 
baking. 

At first in a very small way, he would bake a few 
dozen loaves and carry them in a sack on his back 
down to Sheepscombe, where they were eagerly bought 
by friends. It happened just about this time—1go6 
—that his brother Alec, who had been temporarily 
residing on the Colony, vacated his cottage, and 
Protheroe conceived the idea of pulling it down and 
re-erecting it on his own ground as a bakehouse. 
This, with Wentworth’s help, was done, and funds 
being forthcoming, a portable oven was obtained and 
bread-baking on a considerable scale was begun. 4 
ready market was found at the Food Reform Depot 
in Cheltenham, which happened to be started by 
Mrs. Eamonson and her daughter about this time. The 
proprietors were pleased to obtain such delicious bread 
for their customers. Also as it got known many people 
had it sent to them by post. 

So far the disposal of our surplus produce had been 
a difficult matter, as the nearest towns were six an 
ten miles away respectively, and there being only 4 
carrier’s cart once or possibly twice a week, it was not 
only difficult but also expensive getting things taken 
to town. As a vehicle was needed to convey the 
bread in to Cheltenham, necessitating first a horse "° | 
cart, later a motor van, facilities were offered by way 
of transport of which we gladly availed ourselves: 
Then a driver or chauffeur was needed, and help w* 
also soon required in the making of the bread; s°™. 
various ways an outlet was found for the industry i 
several people. As time passed we found many friends 
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wishful to spend their holidays with us, so entertaining 
them became a very natural way of disposing of our 
surplus vegetables and fruit. 

By this time a vegetarian store, which also took the 
bread, had been started in Stroud, which being our 
nearest railway station, the bakery cart was very useful 
to bring up folk from the train. It was amusing to hear 
the remarks of some as to their surprise at being met 
and driven up by a young man speaking in cultured 
accents when they had expected a country yokel. 

During the war the Colony was full of people only 
too glad to come to a place remote from air raids. 

So, in the various ways I have indicated, we solved 
the problem of getting a living—by honest, if ill-paid 
work (as from farm work) by the more satisfactory way 
of producing wholesome food—vegetables, fruit, milk, 
bread, jam and marmalade. 

And to those who may still be inclined to look on us 
as renegades because we gave up the communal living 
I venture to say that the present is the better way; 
more calculated to develop character and initiative; 
indeed, far more honest and independent. 


IX 
THE NEW SETTLERS 


To return to the account of the earlier days, alte 
the abandonment of communism as practised by us, ¢ 
very different kind of settler bergan to join us. Wheres 
the majority at first had been single men with » 
responsibilities, we now began to get married people. 

The first to join in 1903 was a man from Leicestet, * 
boot operative. He was also a vegetarian athlete, and 
stayed at Protheroe’s for some weeks during the 
summer in training for a walking tour. Being filled - 
a desire to give up factory work and live a healthy 
in the country, he was aided in the realisation . 
wish by a commercial traveller who happened 
also staying at Protheroe’s. This man, Robert ‘a i 
offered the would-be colonist, either as gift or loan, 
sum of fifty pounds with which to build a cottage 4 
himself and family. This offer was gratefully acceP*™ 
the cottage was built with the help of Sinclair e. 
Wentworth, and in due course the family from Le ES 
arrived, consisting of the wife, a gitl and boy 2m 
baby of three weeks old. + Fading 

The delight which these town dwellers felt m fin 3 
themselves with a house and garden of their rr, a 
well expressed in the exclamation of the wilt: "°° 
think of Monday morning and no landlord ; 
the rent!” From this time onward we had sai 
new settlers, generally married couples, with enous 
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money to build themselves a cottage and keep them 
going for the first year or two, and were of the type 
which longs to get ‘back to the land.’ 

One such couple, Peter Mylles and his wife Kate, 
came from Glasgow in 1904, Peter being an analytical 
chemist, and were a great addition to our society. They 
were great at social functions, and introduced “sewing 
bees,” and “surprise parties.” Peter filled the position 
of Colony secretary (regular meetings having lapsed 
during the transition period, and no one acting as 
secretary) for some years. Later he introduced hand- 
loom weaving, making cotton and woollen materials. 
This ultimately led to his leaving Whiteway, for he was 
invited to settle at Letchworth Garden City to teach 
weaving, and as it was a good offer he accepted it. 

Another couple, Ted Adams (a dispensing chemist 
from the Midlands) and his wife Beatrice, with their 
baby of ten months, came to Whiteway in March 
1906, where they lived for a few months in the White- 
way House whilst their own was being built by them. 
That is twenty-five years ago, and I am glad to say 
they are still here, Ted acting as our honorary | 
treasurer. 

Although all the settlers were on a perfectly indepen- 
dent footing, there still prevailed a strong feeling of 
brotherliness and friendliness, one expression of which 
was a weekly sewing meeting, which was held at each 
cottage in turn, most of the women attending and 
helping to do the needlework of the person in whose 
house they were gathered. 

A Colony store was started about this time, where 
necessary commodities could be obtained—groceries, 
etc., whilst later we attempted to deal in tools and 
household utensils. The weaver was for some years 
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the painstaking and obliging storekeeper, and when 
he left he was much missed. The storekeeper was ut- 
paid and all profits were devoted to the “Redemption 
of Tithe Fund” (explained later). 

From this time, 1906, till perhaps 1914, we settled 
down into a kind of mild Socialism. 
Meetings, usually held monthly, or as often 
needed, were called—a written notice being sent 
each household, with the agenda—and held at vanous 
houses in turn. One of the colonists present would be 
asked to take the chair, and the minutes were read bj 
the secretary, who also took charge of the minute book 
The chairman had an easy task, for the matters dis 
cussed were chiefly of a domestic and unexciting 
character, general agreement usually being arrived at 
(except when the question of the tithe was dealt 
with). ic. : 

In 1912 Peter Mylles actually stood as candidate 
the election of the Rural District Parish Council, ® 
the following year Peter again stood, together with 
George Mackenzie, another Scotsman. Needles © 
say, they were not elected, but it was considered good 
propaganda and showed our desire to combine W! 
the village folk in any useful work. the 

Mackenzie, by the way, was the first to settle on 
“dry ground,” and built a little place right away ® 
rising ground on the north-east side of the Colony; 
far away from the other dwellings. He was ™° 
State Socialist than the rest of us, and once put forw : 
ve scheme that we should rate ourselves and fo st 
kind of Poor Law fund to help any needy . 
This was to be called “The Common Good F und, 
assist persons to obtain seeds and manure, 
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for the purpose to be repaid within six months, but 
nothing came of it. 

At the same time a minute dated 21st August, 1911 
records a very useful resolution to this effect, “that 
land wilfully neglected for the space of twelve months 
reverts to the Colony.” I regret to say this sensible 
resolution has been allowed to become a dead letter, 
and is rarely, if ever, enforced. I think the atmosphere 
was too free and easy; not quite congenial to our 
hard-headed Scot, for in 1914 he left us, going to live 
in Wales with his wife and son, the latter joining the 
army and losing his life in the Great War. 

The old Colony minute books can be referred to in 
verification of the foregoing remarks as to having a 
chairman, standing for elections, and so on. I mention 
this because from now onwards, possibly to some extent 
due to the departure of Peter Mylles and George 
Mackenzie, the mild Socialism gave way to a wave 
of Anarchism, philosophic Anarchism, of course, but 
not the Tolstoyan brand, which was founded more on 
religion. 

This can also be accounted for from the fact that 
from the beginning of the war we were joined by a 
number of continental comrades, notably Belgian and 
French. Some of them were still with us, and have 
proved themselves good colonists. Still, the fact 
remains that after they came objection was taken to 
officialism in any shape or form. A chairman could not 
be tolerated; even the harmless necessary secretary was 
not permitted. However, common sense eventually 
prevailed, and before long the secretary was reinstated. 
But to this day a chairman is ‘taboo.’ Since we only 
need a chairman for the dispatching of business, there 
being no power behind him to enforce any decision 
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arrived at, it seems a pity such a mere formality should 
be objected to. The fact is the idea of ‘majority rule’ 
is so abhorrent to most of us that the position sometimes 
resolves itself into that of ‘minority rule,’ and who 
shall say which is the greater evil? A great deal 
depends on the tact and common sense of the secretary, 
who conducts our meetings; and at the moment of 
writing I must admit that we are well served and quite 
content to dispense with a ‘chairman.’ 

During the war we had much reason to be thankful 
that we lived on these quiet Cotswold Hills, and but 
for the fact of a uniformed soldier occasionally coming 
amongst us, or from the great number of aeroplanes 
flying above our heads, we should not have known that 
a war was going on. 

Living principally on our own produce of fruit and 
vegetables, we found little change in our diet; in fact, 
we were better off in many ways than town dwellers, 
for they could not get the unlimited supply of the 
latter that we had. Although the flour was poor, our 
Colony baker still succeeded in turning out com- 
paratively good bread. 

We had only half a dozen young men eligible for the 
army, two of whom joined up (one died of enteric, and 
his brother lost a leg), but the others were all conscien- 
tious objectors, and as the local authorities were aware 
of our anti-war ideas from the first, and knew the views 
were not assumed for the occasion, they were exempted 
on the condition of their doing “land work.” Since 
two were farmers and the other two also workers on 
the land, they had no difficulty in conforming to this 
stipulation. The rest of the Colony men were over the 
age for service. 

Francis Sedl4k, being a Czech, consequently a 
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“technical enemy,” was interned for four weeks, 
being released on the recognizance of our good friend 
Dr. Hardy of Stroud, and another gentleman who was 
a Justice of the Peace, who went bail for him. As this 
was entirely voluntary on their part, it was most 
gratifying, especially as Francis was not personally 
known to Dr. Hardy, and the J.P. had only met him 
once. Nevertheless, Francis was well known to be a 
writer on philosophical subjects, and a man of character, 
who had lived quietly on the Colony for the past 
fifteen years, and that stood him in good stead. 

A great bone of contention for many years was the 
question of the tithe. Our land was part of a large 
estate, which had been divided into three portions, and 
our neighbour, Farmer Cawsey, being the owner of 
the largest part, had to collect it from us and pay 
together with his own share. Later on we succeeded 
in getting the local clergy to agree to our part being 
divided, and we were then confronted with the direct 
payment ourselves, face distraint of our small belong- 
ings or else imprisonment. So the land was measured 
up and the amount of tithe which each should pay, 
according to the amount of land held, was calculated, 
Sinclair making himself responsible for the collection 
of the money and handing it over to the clerical 
authorities in a lump sum. 

It need hardly be mentioned that the payment of 
this tithe was a very sore point with us, as we objected 
to being compelled to support a Church which we 
neither attended nor believed in. But the law was the 
law; we had had enough of being summoned and 
going to prison, so perforce we had to pay. However, 
one of our number objected very strongly to paying 
tithe at all, and refused to pay his share, being ap- 
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parently unable to see how hardly this pressed on the 
rest of us, who had to make up his default. 

For the first year or two a few of the less poor colonists 
being very fond of peace and goodwill, paid his share 
for him, but ultimately at a stormy meeting it was 
decided that he should be summonsed, Sinclair, who 
managed the tithe money, being instructed to take out 
a summons, which he accordingly did. However, 
before it was served another meeting was called, at 
which the resolution of the previous meeting was 
rescinded, the repentant colonists feeling unable to go 
back on the principle of not using the law. 

Some time later the man in question sent a letter to 
the Colony secretary (myself) to this effect: “As I have 
no desire to be connected with any Colony ideas or 
schemes, please do not trouble to send me any further 
notices of meetings.” 

He subsequently requested the local rating authorities 
to send him a separate demand note for the rates 
(which so far had been paid altogether) on his three 
acres of land, thereby completely disassociating himself 
from us. This man also called his house “Woodcot,” not 
using the name ‘“‘Whiteway” on his letters, and inform- 
ing the postal authorities of the fact. 

He was also the first to plant a hedge round his part 
of the land, thereby establishing a boundary, which was 
quite an innovation. It was plain to us that he wanted 
to cut himself off in every way and we rather resented 
this extreme individualism, or rather the spirit in which 
it seemed to be done. To-day some of us are rather 
glad of the well-grown high hedges he planted, which 
serve as a protection against the weeds of our neigh 
bours. In justice be it said he made a good road from 
his house to the main road, and his land was kept 
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an excellent state of cultivation. He ultimately left 
the Colony and settled elsewhere. 

In conclusion, it was finally decided that the best 
settlement of the matter would be to redeem the tithe 
and a fund was started with that purpose. Eleven 
acres of land on the “dry ground” were planted with 
some kind of grain and worked communally, the 
profit from the crops going to this fund. This went on 
for several years, but in consequence of numerous 
applications for land it was decided to free six acres 
for settler purposes, and retain the other five for the 
communal crop. 

Ultimately our object was achieved, the tithe (one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds) paid off for ever, and 
we had no more trouble on that score. The five acres 
being now free, were speedily divided up amongst the 
various applicants, and the “dry ground” now has as 
many houses on it as there are on the side first settled 
on, originally known as the “‘sanfoin field.” 

After the abandonment of communism, in the early 
days, various attempts were made from time to time 
in some quarters to revive the practice of working 
together or eating together, and small groups were 
formed, but with little success, so strongly had we 
become imbued with the ideas of individual responsi- 
bility. Those of us who had been through the first 
years of unavoidable living and eating together had 
no wish to resume the habit, enjoying the privacy and 
comfort of our own little homes the more in contrast. 

The small store which has already been mentioned 
and was supported in a half-hearted way, had ceased to 
belong to the Colony, being taken over by one of the 
new settlers, and become a private concern, in which 
we were not greatly interested. Added to the fact that 
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when the war began there was a difficulty about 
getting supplied with sugar; we therefore found our- 
selves obliged to deal with outside grocers, so the 
store declined and was finally given up. The wonder 
ss that an ordinary co-operative store was never 
formed; still, that would have meant the expenditure 
of capital, of which few of us were possessed. So, 
from selling bread and flour only, the bakehouse 
store has gradually developed into a full-fledged 
grocery business, where almost everything in the food 
line of a non-flesh character can be obtained. 


x 
MODES AND MANNERS 


The cult of Philosophical Anarchism which followed 
on the arrival of our continental friends became a 
considerable factor amongst the younger folk. Some 
attempted to revive many of the practices which we early 
settlers had abandoned as non-essential. 

The early gaiety and carelessness as to what people 
thought of our manner of dress and habits had been 
gradually outgrown through hard experience and con- 
tact with the outside world. Consideration for the 
feelings of our relatives and friends caused some of us 
when we went to town to dress more in conformity 
with custom. Besides, we realised that no principle 
was involved, but merely fancy, or even vanity. I well 
remember walking bare-legged and in sandals almost 
as far as Gloucester with my mother, and then sitting 
down beside the road and donning stockings and shoes 
to please her. 

Of course, it was a different matter when one had not 
the respectable clothing to wear, as in the first days, 
with some of the men, who, willy-nilly, if they wanted 
to go to town, went just as they were. One man 
making up his mind to visit his relatives in the Mid- 
lands, remarked: “I’m going home. Where’s my stud?” 
That article of attire, to close the neck of his shirt 
constituting his entire toilet. 

Some of the men from deliberate choice used to 
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dress in an unconventional, and it must be admitted, 
picturesque way, but they were really dress reformers 
and had well thought out reasons for their style of dress, 
so must not be confused with those who looked untidy to 
the superficial observer merely because they lacked the 
usual equipment. 

I must say, right in the beginning, we had some very 
well dressed men amongst us, who, when they went to 
town, assumed smart conyentional rig, and were 
veritable dandies in the eyes of those who almost made 
a convention of unconventionality. One case was 
pathetically comic; that of a consumptive compositor, 
who took refuge with us that first summer, and not 
satisfied with getting his laundry done for nothing, 
actually wanted his collar starched. Collar, indeed! 
A most useless and unnecessary article of attire in our 
eyes! The struggles of the poor fellow to make his 
collar stand up by propping it with the band of his 
tie were amusing in the extreme. 

Later on our newly-come Anarchist friends provided 
just that element of unconvention which was probably 
on the wane, for bearded, long-haired men as some of 
them were and of fine physique, they also introduced 
a colour scheme which had never yet been adopted. 
The advent of one of them, clothed in a bright emerald 
green flowing cloak, or another in shorts with a bright 
coloured shirt, open at the neck and with short sleeves, 
provided much amazement and amusement in the 
adjacent towns. 

Whilst on the subject of dress I may allude to the 
fact that, after all, it was two young English under- 
graduates who were the greatest innovators, for they 
rode from Oxford to Whiteway clothed in a kind of 
Greek costume, which was so admired by a few of the 
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colonists, notably the un-English element, that some | 
forthwith adopted it. Some it suited, but others it 
certainly did not. Those wearing beards or clean shaven 
did not look so bad, but a man with a moustache and a 
Greek costume was a comical sight. However, the Greek 
dress was found unsuitable for working purposes, and 
for some time was used only for festive occasions or for / 
evening attire. Eventually only one man continued its 
use, for he had a fine figure and it suited him well. 
Now he had left us, and so the Greek dress phase has 
gone. It was only the harmless eccentricity of a few. 
The early colonists were a singularly simple, clean- 
minded group of folk; they felt almost like children let 
out of school, freed from convention and revelling in 
that freedom. Some of us were intimate friends, and it 
seemed to us perfectly natural, as it was such a hot 
summer, to bathe in two’s or three’s in the sheep dip, 
a pool intended, as its name implies, for the washing of 
sheep in sheep-shearing time. This was done habitually 
by one of the free union couples, and sometimes they 
were joined by others. But it was done for cleanliness 
and comfort, not for exhibitionism. 
This practice was eventually abandoned by the 
women when they found it became talked about and 
invited the presence of the prurient sightseer. It only 
took place the first summer, and that was the total of 
the much referred to ‘mixed bathing.’ 
There were also one or two who were believers in 
“Naktkultur,” which, however, they confined to 
their own gardens. Later on the advent of resident 
visitors caused this to be dropped, the persons concerned 
perceiving the inadvisability of continuing a practice 
which, harmless in itself, was yet a source of mis- 
understanding and annoyance to others. As Paul said, 
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“All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient.” 
So from motives of ‘goodwill,’ the colonists concerned 
allowed their ‘liberty’ to be curtailed, and this, too, died 
a natural death. 

After the coming of our continental friends there 
was an attempt to revive the ‘mixed bathing,’ and for 
one summer it flourished amongst a few (they of the 
Greek dress persuasion). But there was a considerable 
body of objectors; in fact, the Colony in the main dis- 
approved, chiefly on account of the fact that the 
bathing place happened to be in full view of the place 
from whence the drinking water had to be fetched. 
Also the absence of trees or any kind of screen made it 
so public that visitors and strangers to the Colony 
might come across the group bathing in the middle of 
the day and be shocked or frightened away, and so 
once more the old scandals which we had lived down 
would be revived and the Colony get a bad name. 

One or two sporadic and abortive attempts have been 
made since by newcomers or visitors, who, I must say, 
always go one better than the real colonist and for 
whose antics we get the blame. It is quite under- 
standable that actions perfectly harmless in themselves, 
when the land was sparsely populated, become Wr 
suitable and undesirable now there is so little vacant 
land and cottages are in every direction. The objection 
of a settler to a university professor taking a sun bath 
almost under one of the windows of his house (a situa- 
tion preferred to a more secluded one) will be sympa 
thised with by most people. 

Those of us who have lived at Whiteway from the 
beginning have gradually established friendly relations 
with the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, ™ 
spite of prejudice, misunderstanding and opposition. 
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Our neighbours may not agree with all our ideas, 
though to some extent they sympathise with us, but we 
are acknowledged to be in the main decent, honest 
folk, a bit queer, perhaps, but all right. The villager 
has a profound respect for learning, and the fact that 
there are people amongst us who can speak several 
languages and even write books, is thought a great 
deal of. 

Still, in the adjacent towns one occasionally comes 
across people who never having been to Whiteway 
believe all the fairy tales about us. We are Mormons, 
say they. We practise promiscuity, we wear no clothes. 
These legends still persist, and sometimes form the 
subject of the dissertation of the charabanc driver as 
he tours the Cotswold villages. Meeting a couple of 
women one day as I, dressed for town, was leaving the 
Colony, I passed the time of day with them, expressing 
the wish that I had been able to show them round, 
when, with goggling eyes, one said: “Are you one of 
the colonists? I thought they wore no clothes.” I said 
I was sorry to disappoint her, and passed on. But other 
times, other manners. 

I have shown how we compromised in our clothing 
in the early days on account of our friends’ feelings, and 
later on the men looked more normal because they were 
better provided with clothes. To-day, with the second 
generation grown up, also with more folks joining us 
every year, from the outside, it becomes a difficult 
matter for the observer to distinguish between visitors 
and colonists. The girls conform to modern 
usage, with their bobbed or shingled hair and silk-clad 
legs (though they mostly go bare-legged so long as 
climate permits) and are as smart as any town girl. 

We older women, too, as far as taste goes and means 
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permit, dress as well as we can, and are glad that 
fashion has come round to our ways, for our short 
skirts, short sleeves and straight simplicity of attire have 
been copied—may I say, nay, even exceeded—by Dame 
Fashion herself. We were modesty itself when we first 
somewhat tremblingly cut off our dresses below the 
knees and our sleeves at the elbow, in pursuit of house 
and land work, as compared with the modern lady, 
who shows far more of her legs than ever we did, and 
all of her arms and most of her back! Truly Dame 
Fashion has pinched our ideas and gone one better! 

We have lived to see the whole civilised world come 
round to our way of thinking in these matters, and pay 
us (unwittingly) the compliment of imitating us. 
After having enjoyed the freedom and comfort of such 
ways of dressing, we indulge the hope that never again 
will women allow themselves to be seduced from the 
paths of simplicity or go back to the slavery of long, 
tight, unhygienic clothing. 


XI 
THE DOCTRINE OF NON-RESISTANCE 


To the would-be Tolstoyan the doctrine of non- 
resistance—that is, the non-use of force—is the most 
difficult thing to carry out, especially to those who 
happen to be of a naturally combative nature. Also the 
fact of its being considered wrong to own private 
property (barring, of course, the things in one’s own 
personal use) increases the difficulty of knowing where 
to draw the line. 

I well remember the shock I received soon after 
joining the Colony when a smiling young man whom I 
scarcely knew, requisitioned the use of the bicycles 
belonging to Lucy and myself for two young ladies of 
his acquaintance. We were ashamed to refuse, feeling 
we must be true to our professed principles, but it was 
hard to comply with his request. 

During the first summer, when our views were being 
much discussed and rather loudly asserted by some of 
our young men, these principles were frequently put to 
the test in a rather disconcerting manner. Our theory 
was that a thing should belong to the person who 
needed it. One day a man from a neighbouring village, 
seeing a hoe lying on the ground, picked it up, remark- 
ing: “Ah, this is a nice handy little hoe! Can I have 
it?” to which the colonist addressed replied: “Yes, 
friend, if you think your need is greater than ours.” 
Of course the man did think so, and walked off with it. 
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Some people, however, did not ask, but simply took. 
And in this way tools disappeared we knew not where. 

The sanfoin was cut and made into hay the first 
summer. Having no use for it after the cows were 
taken, the two ricks were appropriated by a young 
farmer nearby, with our full concurrence, it being 
understood by some of us that he would help us with 
food in the coming winter. But this he never did. A 
small load of firewood was all he ever gave us. 

But the greatest trial of all was the cows of our 
neighbour, Farmer Cawsey, which were allowed to 
roam freely over the whole sanfoin field, including the 
parts which we had cultivated. He would not fence, 
and we had no money to enable us to do so. When 
remonstrated with and asked to take the cows off, he 
rejoined that as the land was free he had a perfect right 
to use it. To which we would reply: “Free, yes, for 
men, but not for cows.” But this had no effect; we 
contented ourselves with wordy protests, no force was 
used, nor did we even milk the cows. And so in this way 
we were plundered right and left, becoming the prey 
of any unscrupulous person who fancied anything we 
had. 

Sometimes such actions were undoubtedly meant 
as a test of our principles, but generally it was nothing 
but greed and aggrandisement. ! 

During the communal years, when we were eating 
the same food and suffering discomfort together, and 
all our interests and doings were general, we did not 
feel these happenings so much as later on, after we had 
built our own cottages, had our own gardens, and were 
getting things more orderly and shipshape. Then 
indeed it was hard to bear the depredations of the cows, 
for now we were quite dependent on our cultivation for 
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our daily food, no longer getting help from outside 
friends, as we sometimes did whilst the communal way 
of living obtained. 

The wanton destruction of our food was a very 
serious matter, and we could not think how to stop it. 
Also we were beginning to realise that in allowing the 
sanfoin to be thus eaten off and not permitted to grow 
we were depriving ourselves of a very valuable and 
marketable crop, which, even if we did not sell, we 
might exchange for something we needed. 

So Hans Jessen, a Dane, formerly a member of the 
Purleigh Colony, approached Farmer Cawsey and 
begged him not to put his cattle on that year (it was 
spring and the crop not much grown) as we wanted to 
let it grow, and then make it into hay, which we could 
dispose of. But Farmer Cawsey would not agree to 
this, and next morning before it was light the folk living 
in the stone house were awakened by the baa-ing of 
sheep, which had been turned on (sheep, by the way, 
doing far more damage than cows, as sheep eat much 
closer, so destroying the roots of the sanfoin). The 
sheep were congregated in the garden in front of the 
cottage on a nicely prepared onion bed, so the occupants 
of the cottage, who happened at that time to be mostly 
foreigners, viz., Sophie, a Frenchwoman, Schmidt, a 
German-Swiss, and Jessen, proceeded, regardless of 
non-resistance, to drive off the sheep down the steps, 
which led into the road. But counter-resistance had 
not been reckoned with, for as fast as the sheep landed in 
the road they were driven back on to the poor onion 
bed by a relative of the farmer. The distracted colonists 
sought for help and brought along Francis, who, 
seeing the difficulty, calmly removed the obstructor 
by lifting him out of the way of the descending sheep 
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which were then driven up the road and did not return 
again. This proceeding was a source of great distress to 
a few of the staunch non-resisters, who felt the principles 
held were getting weaker. 

But though the sheep were not driven on again the 
cows were. Alec Protheroe, who was not a colonist 
but temporarily occupying a cottage just by the 
boundary line which separated the farmer's land from 
ours, put barbed wire inside the dividing hedge, so that 
the cows should not get through that way, only to 
find next morning that the wiré had been cut through 
and the cows were in as usual. This happened several 
times, and the indignation and bad feeling which was 
aroused may be imagined. Some of the younger and 
less pacific colonists, urged on by a fiery Irishman 
(the late Jim Connell, author of “The Red Flag,” who 
happened to be staying at Whiteway at the time), 
even contemplated poisoning the cows, but of course 
this was never done. Pleading, arguing, reasoning, even 
threatening our difficult neighbour, produced no 
result. The only thing he would take notice of would 
be that the (nominal) owners of the land should assert 
their legal rights and forbid him in the name of the 
law to put his cattle on, and this they would not—could 
not—do. 

This state of things went on for several years, and was 
a constant source of trouble and irritation, as well as 2 
steady drain on our resources. At last Farmer Cawsey 
agreed to put a man in charge of the cattle, to prevent 
them from straying on to our gardens. As an example 
of what then happened, one morning I was awakened 
by angry voices, and looking out of the window, saw 
Monty, the man in charge, throwing great stones from 
off the wall at Francis, hurling epithets and curses at 
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him, and swearing he would have the law on him and 
so forth. It appeared that, going out earlier in the 
morning to work, Francis had found about twenty 
young cattle on our garden, eating the heart out of our 
cabbages, food intended for the coming winter, and the 
man in charge nowhere visible. Him he discovered in 
the next field, chewing a straw, and not attempting to 
look after his animals. As a rake was lying handy, 
Francis took it and remarking, “‘As neither you nor 
your master will listen to reason, perhaps you will mind 
this,” gave the fellow a good drubbing with the handle. 

That was the end of the trouble with the cows, for 
the man declaring he was afraid of Francis, would not 
bring them on again, and so another nail was driven 
into the coffin of the doctrine of non-resistance—the 
non-use of force. 


XII 
THE “NO-MONEY” QUESTION 


In 1898, when the Whiteway Colony was started, 
there were three different persons known to us who, 
coming into large sums of money by inheritance, refused 
to use it for personal purposes. Amongst these was 
Arnold Eiloart, one of the original Purleigh colonists 
who seceded and joined our group. It may be re- 
membered that Eiloart walked from Purleigh in Essex 
to Gloucester without using money, nor even giving 
his labour in exchange for hospitality. 

So far this no-money idea had not found specific 
expression. 

But in the May of 1899 we received a visit from Tom 
Ferris, a Quaker from Leeds, who was the leader of a 
Brotherhood Group there. He preached the gospel of 
no-money to us, asserting that it was imcompatible with 
good Tolstoyism to use money. Money in itself had no 
intrinsic value, and was received as a means of exchange 
only because of the Government’s superscription, which 
being based on force (soldiers, police, etc.) was morally 
wrong. Also, people should be content to produce to 
the best of their ability, share freely all they had with 
their fellows and trust to God for the rest. This was 
elaborated in an eloquent and forceful appeal. The idea 
caught on like the measles, and was accepted by nearly 
all the colonists with the exception of Joseph Burtt, a 
few others and myself. 
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This happened before the Colony funds were ex- 
hausted, money being used to buy food, our crops not 
having yet grown. Of course, folks interpreted the new 
idea each in his or her own way, but it was somewhat 
annoying when the woman whose turn it was to cook 
the dinner, needing beans, found only empty tins in 
the kitchen cupboard marked “Beans,” and was told 
that the last user, who happened to be a “no-money- 
ite” had not notified the fact because she would not be 
accessory to the purchase of more. It was found, 
however, that such persons did not refuse to eat the 
beans and other things when bought! One or two of 
us continued to do the necessary shopping so long as the 
money lasted and then, perforce, we all became “no- 
money” users from necessity. 

In our journeyings to and fro between Gloucester 
and London, Oxford was a place where we colonists 
were always made welcome, but a toll-gate at Eynsham, 
a few miles this side of Oxford at which a penny was 
demanded would cause our “no-money” friends to 
make a wide detour to avoid it. 

As postage stamps were only another form of money, 
the use of the post became a difficulty. One man wrote 
letters to his friends until a considerable number had 
accumulated, and then depended on the good services 
of some unsuspecting cyclist visitor, who on saying 
“good-bye,” would be politely asked to deliver the 
missives. It will be well understood that the individual 
in question sought out the nearest post office and affixed 
the missing stamps. 

Another colonist, so far from refusing to use stamps 
would literally cover his envelope with them, putting 
on twice or thrice as many as were required in order to 
show that he had not the bargaining spirit. A neat 
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note in the corner of the envelope was intended to 
inform the Postmaster General that the sender would 
not bargain with him, since all he had was free to all. 
On one occasion this same person, being in Oxford, 
was asked by a kindly-disposed person whether there 
was any particular thing needed at his home, and re- 
plied: “Yes, paraffin,” the result being that a few days 
later, when he had returned homed, a letter arrived 
containing a postal order for several shillings. This 
was returned to the sender with the remark, “It is 
paraffin I want, not money,” which somewhat exasper- 
ated the donor. 

Railway tickets, if purchased and given to a “no- 
money-ite” might be accepted and used. It was even 
so in Tolstoy’s own case. The footman would procure 
his ticket. One can easily understand a man who has 
given up thousands of pounds feeling quite easy in 
receiving hospitality or gifts from sympathetic friends, 
but it was found that the principle of freely giving and 
freely taking in the long run became much abused and 
led to parasitism of the worst kind. It encouraged a 
spirit of irresponsibility, whereby the individual felt 
himself quite justified in going off at a moment's notice, 
irrespective of the fact that it might be rather awkward 
for the rest of the community. 

Such a thing happened the first summer, when two 
of the colonists, accompanied by a Quaker lady, set off 
to walk to London for a holiday, seeking and finding 
hospitality on the journey. As they were rather attrac- 
tive people and able in well-thought-out phrases t 
explain their reasons for such a journey under such 
conditions, they had a very good time, and possibly 
felt they were modern missionaries. 
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No doubt it is a good thing for the mass of people 
sometimes to be stirred up and jolted out of their 
ordinary rut, so it is very possible that the spiritual 
results more than compensated for the material comforts 
bestowed. 

But there were many other cases in which some people 
took hospitality for granted, marching into houses and 
making themselves very much at home, staying for days 
or even weeks, all as a matter of course. Some took 
long journeys with no other object than the gratifica- 
tion of a whim, or for some purely personal object. In 
one case, two men, Ferris and Rowe (not Whitewayans 
but belonging to the Leeds group), actually went to 
Russia to see Tolstoy, with the avowed object of con- 
verting him to Spiritualism. How they managed to 
get round the captain of the vessel I know not, but the 
fact remains they got to Moscow and stayed some 
weeks, to the great annoyance of Countess Tolstoy, who 
objected to them forcing themselves into her husband’s 
presence, he being at that time unwell and confined to 
his room. 

From some points of view this may be looked upon as 
a very great achievement, a fine act of faith, showing 
courage and pertinacity, but I feel that unless some 
return in the form of labour or work of some kind were 
offered, it was little more than vagabondage. To tramp 
from necessity, to ask for food or shelter when in dire 
need is quite another matter, though strangely enough 
in such circumstances some show a great diffidence or 
do not ask at all. To be obliged from some duty, real 
or fancied, to get to some place and be dependent on 
the kindness of others is also another matter and often 
involves personal hardship; for instance, a case like the 
attempt to walk to London by Francis Sedlak, as 
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previously narrated, is also quite different and often 
a feat of real heroism. 

Some of the Whitewayans held this “no-money” 
principle for several years, but found themselves 
gradually unable to keep it up, especially after com- 
munism was abandoned. My comrade Francis, whilst 
digging, accidentally broke his garden fork—a dire 
calamity—and I, almost in tears, exclaimed: “You 
will have to ask Charles Fox to give you another one”; 
to which he replied: “‘Yes, but he will have to buy it.” 
And so it was gradually discovered that in the attempted 
“non-use of money” one was only pushing responsi- 
bility from one’s own self to someone else. Besides, if 
one wished to do “bread labour” and not be a parasite 
or burden on others, one must have tools with which to 
till the land. So to be consistent in one way one had to 
be inconsistent in another. 

From this point of view Tolstoy himself was not 
consistent and failed to carry out his own teaching. 
When, in 1899, Francis Sedlak took the long journey 
from St. Petersburg (where he was in hospital, having 
contracted lumbago whilst working on a vessel as 
fireman) to Yasnaya Polyana to see Tolstoy (spending 
his last penny in getting there), thinking there existed a 
land colony which he could join, he found Tolstoy still 
living in the family mansion with his wife and family, 
attended by all the host of flunkeys, servants, governess, 
tutor and so on, Tolstoy himself, however, partaking 
of the plainest vegetarian fare, and having two very 
simple rooms for his own use. Naturally, Tolstoy felt 
very distressed to think that Francis had had this long 
journey for nothing, so he proceeded to tell him about 
the Purleigh Colony in Essex, also of the new venture 
at Whiteway. But how was Francis to get there? That 
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was the difficulty. The natural thing seemed to be that 
the great man would offer to pay the fare, but he, with 
some hesitation, informed Francis that he (Tolstoy) 
had no money. To Francis, who knew nothing of this 
“no-money” movement, this was very strange. How- 
ever, Tolstoy left him for a while and returning, an- 
nounced that he had managed to get three roubles 
from the cook! This would be enough to take Francis 
as far as Moscow, where Tolstoy’s friend, Donaieff, 
the banker (a letter of introduction to whom he gave 
Francis) would give him enough money to take him to 
the port of St. Petersburg from whence he could get a 
ship and work his passage back to England as a fire- 
man, which he had done when he came to Russia. So 
if Tolstoy himself was reduced to obtaining money as 
the only means of helping a friend, I think that was a 
very good example of the impossibility of being a 
consistent ‘“‘no-money”’ user. 

Another thing which has often occurred to me is the 
fact that, however simply Tolstoy might have lived, still 
being a land owner and not able or willing to deprive 
his family of the means of living in the way to which 
they were accustomed, he was still a partaker to that 
extent. He had not the same anxiety as had many of 
his followers, who, in their ardour, brought their 
families well night to starvation, or at any rate, caused 
them to reduce their way of living to the merest essen- 
tials and bare necessities of life, even these being dif- 
ficult to supply. 

I know personally several such cases, where only the 
charity of friends kept the wives and children alive. 
None of these difficulties and anxieties were ever 
experienced by Tolstoy, so, however we may admire 
him for his own self-denial and abstinence, we must 
admire still more—though possibly not agree with— 
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the courage and endurance of his followers, who in 
some cases for a good many years tried to do the 
impossible. 

In the case of Arnold Eiloart, he eventually came to 
the conclusion that the two great controlling forces of 
humanity were language and money, and that we 
could not humanly escape the use and responsibility 
of either. He realised that these two great mediums of 
exchange between man and man, of concrete things 
and invisible realities were now in the hands of un- 
scrupulous agencies for the lust of power. His ideal 
then became that of accepting the responsibility of 
money to use as was his wont with words—as truly as 
he could, with a view to making it a means of bringing 
about a real sense of natural communalism, beginning 
in his own home and extending it outwards by way of 
consideration to those who crossed his path and who 
thus became the “neighbour” of the Gospel. 


XIII 
MARRIAGE 


I have striven to show how in our study of the 
Sermon on the Mount in the old Croydon Brotherhood 
Church days it gradually dawned upon us, little by 
little, that this teaching, if applied, would affect every 
. department in life, including marriage. The consistent 
follower of Tolstoy could not go to church to get 
' married, since he could not take vows or make oaths of 
| faithfulness. Neither could he attend the registry 
office, for in that case he would have to call in the law, 
in which he did not believe, to sanction the union. 

This subject of marriage caused more discussion than 
any other phase of the Tolstoyan doctrine, for was not 
the most important part of respectability, the very 
citadel, being attacked? Especially were the married 
vomen of the Church agitated over the matter, and 
reat opposition was evinced over the first free union 
vhich took place within our ranks, which has already 
yeen referred to. The fact that the persons involved 
vere not particularly suited to each other, and not 
ikely to remain constant, in the opinion of some, added 
o the disquiet. The fact that the unfit, the diseased, 
ld men and young girls, were continually being united 

1 the “bonds of holy matrimony” without the slightest 

pjection being raised did not occur to them. The 

aeinous and dreadful thing was that the union was not 

legal, therefore not respectable! 
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Those of us who were attempting to go the full 
length of the Tolstoyan teaching welcomed the idea of 
free unions as a great improvement on legal marriage, 
in which, according to law, a woman became a chattel, 
being ringed and labelled as man’s property, losing | 
even her name in marriage—almost her identity. We | 
believed that love between two people was the only 
reason for such unions, which, being free from the 
compulsion of the law and depending entirely on the 
honour and love of the parties concerned, were far more 
likely to be enduring. Also that children born of suc] 
unions, being born of willing mothers, of mutu< 
desire on the part of both parents, would be of superic 
calibre—free born! 

These unions were just as sacred and binding to 1 
as ordinary marriage, and entitled to as much respe: ! 
In legal marriage divorce had to be obtained by 
tedious and expensive legal process, to which acerta | 
} stigma attached; in a free union the cessation of lov 
and mutual agreement was the only thing needed . 
break the bond. Love must be free, we argued, an 
there was a certain degradation in having to get the 
| consent of some outside individual to legalise the love 
| and the children who might result from the union. 

i Women, too, dissatisfied with the chattel slavery 
implied in legal marriage, which gave the right over the 
children to the father, who alone was regarded as 
‘parent,’ preferred to have the control of the children, 
i who would be registered in their name, unless the non- 
legal father desired to give them a right to his, which 
has been done in many cases. Or, sometimes both 
parents’ names be: used, as “Smith-Brown.” 

1 The forming of a free union depended entirely on the 
tastes and inclinations of those concerned. There was 
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jno precedent. I know of some who had a religious 
‘iceremony; others sent an announcement to their 
friends and relatives; whilst others again did nothing 
Hhexcept show by their behaviour the fact that from 
henceforth they were to be reckoned as a free union 
‘\couple. Some women went so far as to wear wedding 
rings and also adopted the title of “Mrs.” This was 
4 partly to show the outside world that they regarded 
ld themselves as much ‘married’ as their sisters who had 
| gone to church or registry office. Others, again, kept 
heir own names, not wishing to sink their identity in 
ny, however much loved, person. They also eschewed 
tles and wedding rings. 

I have gone at length into the question of free unions 
scause I want it clearly understood that it was in no 
tht way we early colonists entered into them. There 

as never any question of what is erroneously termed 
, tee love,’ or promiscuity, though that was an inter- 
‘  cetation which was all too readily put upon our 
stions by the outside public, by the Press, and even by 
ome of our neighbours until they got to know us better. 
I will remember a man—he shall be nameless—who 
stayed a few months the first summer advancing the 
charms of what he called “varietism,” but his argu- 
ments fell on deaf ears. A couple of Mormons also paid 
: us a short call, being subjected to a severe heckling by 
S some of us. They, too, beat a hasty retreat. 
. Madge, after her desertion by her first non-legal 
- | husband, having formed her second free union here, 
h afterwards left the Colony, chiefly because there were 
h | no other children with whom hers could associate and 
| play. Lucy also left, marrying an old sweetheart and 
.¢ settling in London. Jeannie and I each formed free 
4s unions. Clara Lee, after having lived in free union 
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with Thatcher for about six months, got legally married | 
after the row, partly by way of showing her disapproval | 
of us and our ways. About the sixth year Sinclair, who 
up to this time had been a great upholder of celibacy, 
formed a free union with Rachelle Edelmann. He sent 
a notice of his intended union, and as a Scotsman } 
always considered himself to be legally married, as he 
would have been had the union been formed in Scot- 
land. 

After the change from communism to individualism, | 
the people who came to settle were all legally married, 
and not until the arrival of the French and Belgian 
anarchists in 1914 did the ranks of the non-legally 
married get reinforced. 

When the second generation grew up about four got 
married legally and the same number formed free 
unions, according to their ideas. It will thus be seen 
that the most perfect liberty obtained; the young 
people did exactly as their feelings prompted, and there 
was no ‘taboo’ of legal marriage, as some have tried 
to prove, nor any loss of ‘caste’ in consequence. 

“But,” the reader may ask, “how does it all work 
out? Do you find the discarding of use and custom in 
matters marital such a great improvement after 
all?” 

Yes and no. It depends entirely on the kind of people 
who enter into these free unions; in some cases it will be 
a foregone conclusion that it will not last. Separation 
is inevitable, sooner or later, but so it also would be if a 
legal marriage had been contracted. On the other hand, 
those who are really suited and take their position | 
seriously are as devoted and faithful as the most 
orthodoxly married couple. We have in our midst 
to-day couples who have been together twenty or thirty 
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years. It is not the law, but love, which keeps people 
together, and often the freely married man felt himself 
more in honour bound to be true than did his legally 
married brother, tied up as tightly as priest or registrar 
could tie him. The divorce courts show that legality is 
merely a form, and does not make for constancy if the 
requisite qualities and conditions for such do not 
already exist. 

It can be truly said that free unions compare quite 
favourably with legal marriage in the way they work 
out. But at the same time I cannot claim that they are 
much better. It’s six of one and half-a-dozen of the 
other. Some free union couples exhibit as much 
exclusive, exacting property sense as any orthodoxly 
married couple could. And conversely, many married 
people show a fine spirit of liberty in their relationship. 

The matter is, after all, more a question of tempera- 
ment than anything else. To some the merest suggestion 
of compulsion or obligation would be enough to mar 
seemingly happy conditions. 

As Ibsen shows us so plainly in his play, The Lady 
from the Sea, the fact that she has the liberty to choose 
whether she will go or stay is enough, and results in 
Ellida deciding to remain with her husband rather than 
go with the stranger. But had Dr. Wangel used the 
usual arguments of marital duty or tried legal com- 
pulsion, the result would have been very different. 

“What about the children of such unions?” will be 
the natural question at this stage. 

Well, what about them? There will not be the 
slightest difference, or, rather there need not be, 
unless it arises from ill-natured criticism from outside. 
The only way in which a ‘free’ child differs from a 
‘legal’ child is in the fact that the former cannot 
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legally inherit from its father; however, as the father 
can, if he wishes, make a will, that difficulty is got over. 

It is hardly likely that people who deliberately enter 
into a free union would act in the absurd manner 
depicted by Grant Allen in his novel, The Woman Who | 
Did, who brought up her child in complete ignorance 
of the facts of her birth. That was surely a concession 
to popular prejudice, and greatly militates against the 
merit of the book in the opinion of many. 

Our second generation has grown up in the full | 
knowledge and understanding of the parents’ actions, 
and decided for itself whether it will follow their | 
example or conform to more usual ways. Again, it is 
a question of temperament. 

If a census were taken to-day it would be found that 
the greater number of the Whiteway couples were 
legally married. We have also a few people who, 
having been legally married and having either left or 
been deserted by their partners, have come to live at 
Whiteway as a refuge from loneliness. 

Marriage and religion are matters which are the 
private business of the persons concerned, and whatever 
one’s own predilections may be, no one would dream 
of interfering. But there is not, nor has there ever been 
a ‘cult’ of free unions. 


XIV 
NO LEADERS 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that at no time 
have we had what could by any possibility be called a 
leader, nor has anyone attempted to become such. 
Naturally, from force of character some individuals 
have had more influence than others, and some have 
done much more than others for the common good, but 
they never dreamed of leadership. There was always a 
sound democratic feeling of equality, even in the first 
days, when some might have loomed more largely in 
the public eye. The three so-called ‘owners’ were 
extremely modest men, who never sought publicity. 

The one man, of whom I may speak out quite plainly, 
since, alas, he is dead, and who from my own point of 
view had a better right than any other to such a title, 
by reason of his character, age, and, most of all, by his 
untiring work in and out of season, was William 
Sinclair. At Purleigh he was known as the one who did 
all the things that others avoided doing—the odd jobs 
it was no particular person’s duty to perform. 

Once when I was on a visit at Purleigh I managed 
to my great delight to get Sinclair to take a half-day’s 
holiday. With a few other colonists, not so averse to 
pleasure making, we went boating, and the step once 
taken, he enjoyed himself as much as any of them. 

At Whiteway from the first Sinclair toiled incessantly, 
taking. the responsibilities which many shirked, though 
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they did not mind helping. Then, when individualism 
began and rates and tithe had to be collected, entailing 
a great deal of trouble and expenditure of time, it was 
he who offered to do, and did, this unpleasant work. 

He was once spoken of in a magazine in a eulogistic 
manner by an admiring friend as “strong, silent, noble 
William Sinclair,’ and it was a true description, 
though Sinclair himself was very vexed about it. A 
man of unswerving principle, he would not trim or 
give way an inch over what he thought was right. 
Qniet, almost to taciturnity, he would speak out when 
it was necessary; seldom angry, he sometimes got white 
hot, but that was on a few altogether exceptional 
occasions. Sinclair keenly felt the changes which 
gradually crept over the Colony, rather deprecating 
the indulgence in pleasure-seeking on the part of the 
younger people and later colonists. 

He passed away in February 1929 owing to a fall 
from a window, and consequent injury to his head. He 
is buried in Miserden Churchyard. 

We remember him, and we miss him, for no one else 
has ever shown such single-minded devotion to, oF 
expended so much effort on behalf of our Colony as he. 
Truly, “We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 
Sinclair’s death is the first we have suffered of any 
really representative colonist. ~ 


XV 
CHRISTMAS TIME 


Christmas has always figured so largely in our Colony 
life that it should surely have a chapter to itself. The 
Christmas—how it was kept and where it was held— 
was a kind of register of our progress and development. 

The first Christmas at Whiteway I have already 
referred to. Not a very merry one—scanty food, no 
extras, no jubilations; ‘no nothing’! We were still 
under the shadow of our recent troubles, had no friends, 
no callers to wish us “A happy Christmas,” but though 
not hilarious we were not unhappy. 

But the following Christmas, what a change! We had 
visitors! And these ‘visitors’ not only came to see us, 
but they came beforehand, bringing the wherewithal 
to feast and make merry. It was none other than our 
good friends the Warrens, who had come down from 
London to investigate as to our iniquities the first 
summer. Mrs. Warren stayed at Lucy’s and my cot- 
tage, and there we made the Christmas puddings and 
cakes, which were later taken over to Whiteway 
House and Christmas kept there in real style. It was a 
real ‘Dickensy’ Christmas: glittering frosty roads, hard 
as iron, so we took walks, enjoying our friends’ com- 
pany, and many of us escorting them to Stroud to see 
them off when they returned to London. 

The third Christmas I remember well. Hans Jessen, 
a Dane, who had previously been a member of the 
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Purleigh Colony, was now one of us: a kindly, genial 
fellow, who was a welcome addition to our society. He 
took charge more or less of the preparations and 
decorations, getting ivy and holly from the woods and 
dressing up the old kitchen in true Scandinavian 
manner. 

At this time we had amongst us two women and two 
children, about whom there was an air of mystery and 
romance. They were Katherine and Sophie, mother 
and aunt respectively of a boy and girl, Nicholas and 
Carmen. They were, I believe, French, but had lived 
in Russia; indeed, Katherine had been a teacher of 
music in the household of Tolstoy. Little Carmen could 
talk three languages—English, French and Russian— 
though she was only four years old, and it was pretty 
to see her surrounded by a group of big men, answering 
them in the language in which they spoke to her. 

The presence of the children that Christmas added to 
our happiness, and we were quite a merry party. 

The Whiteway kitchen was quite small, and had a 
tiled floor, rather comfortless, so the following winter, 
when Christmas came round again, we were glad to 
use the room in the new cottage belonging to Francis 
and me, which was considerably larger and much more 
comfortable, as we actually had a red and blue Turkey 
carpet on the floor, on which we could sit, chairs being 
few in number. We had a real communal Christmas 
pudding, one giving the flour, another the raisins, 
another sugar, and so on according to the means at 
our disposal. Alec Protheroe, who though not 4 
colonist, yet acted as such, brought down with him 
dainties sent him by his relatives, sharing with us in 4 
most generous manner. That was a top-hole Christ- 
mas! But.I cannot go through all the thirty-odd 
Christmasses. 
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For several years we held Christmas in Jeannie’s, as 
her’s was for a long time the largest room; then in the 
Bakehouse, wherewe had our first Christmas tree, the few 
children there were being now old enough to appreciate 
it. Looking back, I think the jolliest days were about 
1910 to about 1916. We were by then quite a large 
number, but the sociability and family feeling was 
strong. Christmas festivities were held in the new 
room which was built on to the bakehouse, later on in 
Mrs. Adam’s craft shop, until it culminated in our 
building a new hall, which is capable of accommodating 
a hundred and fifty people easily. 

Nowadays we are almost as many visitors as colonists 
on these occasions, but we still keep up the communal 
custom of each family providing their share to the 
evening’s refreshments, though at other times it is more 
convenient to provide them for sale at a cheap rate. 

As our numbers increased it was found difficult to 
have a general dinner; also it must be confessed that a 
dropping away from vegetarianism on the part of some 
made a communal dinner difficult. The communal tea 
still held good until about six years ago, when it was 
dropped and an evening entertainment only was 
provided. 

Boxing Day is devoted in the afternoon and early 
evening to the children, when they have Father 
Christmas, who gives the presents from the tree. They 
have a tea, games and a good time generally. For the 
last few years Boxing Night has been the occasion of a 
fancy dress dance, prizes being awarded for original 
costumes. New Year’s Eve is also kept up—dancing, 
games and charades, of which latter we are very fond. 
‘At the stroke of twelve we join hands and sing “Auld 
Lang Syne,” in spite of the abstention of some who 
think the custom mere sentimentality. 


XVI 
AMUSEMENTS AND RECREATIONS 


The first colonists were not addicted to amusements, 
that is, amusements as such. They found their happi- 
ness in their work and in companionship. As before 
mentioned, they held weekly gatherings in one of the 
cottages for reading of a philosophic or poetical nature; 
in fact, they were a little bit ‘highbrow.’ Sometimes a 
play of G. B. Shaw would be read in character, which 
was a source of great enjoyment. 

Music, both vocal and instrumental, was the favourite 
pastime, and in the long summer evenings it was quite 
usual to see a group of villagers outside the cottage, 
listening (we could not invite them inside, the room was 
so small.) Wentworth played the violin and Jeannie 
played the piano with much skill and expression. When 
the piano was distrained for the rates during the 
second year it was a great loss and made a blank in our 
lives, There was much rejoicing when it was restored 
to us through the kindness of the pianist's relatives, and 
we resumed our musical evenings. Every Saturday 
night for about twenty-four years did we meet in the 
pianist’s house and enjoy the works of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Chopin, and indeed, most of the great com: 
posers, interspersed with songs from the audience 
who were sometimes foreign visitors; and then we ha 
the pleasure of hearing songs in French, German, 
Russian and other tongues. 
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Later on we had a very fine violinist come amongst us, 
and gradually the evenings became less of a popular 
character, and more classically instrumental. On a 
summer evening there might be any number from 
twenty to forty in the audience, which, when there 
was no longer room inside, would sit or stand about in 
the garden, listening. If too cold, the people would sit 
all over the floor, till it became so congested that it 
was impossible to find a bare space. But, alas, those 
days seem to be over. Our violinist, in the pursuit of 
his livelihood, is sometimes absent for months on end 
and the installation of ‘wireless’ into most of the 
cottages causes many people to remain at home, so 
for the time being the musical evening seems to be a 
thing of the past. 

Dancing was difficult to indulge in during the first 
years, as we had no large room, and for many years we 
used the sitting room of our pianist or of Bea Adams for 
all social functions, to the great wear and tear of their 
floor coverings. Later on Protheroe added to the 
bakehouse a large room, which he kindly allowed us 
to use, not only occasionally, but every week for some 
years, and to the music of his pianola we danced and 
had socials. 

With the growth of handicrafts a large room was built 
by Bea Adams for the use of her daughters and other 
craftspeople, and this she kindly lent for Colony pur- 
poses, the only drawback being that our use of it 
necessitated the taking to pieces and packing away of 
the looms and work benches, which meant a great deal 
of trouble for the good-natured craftspeople. 

But we were steadily growing in numbers, and in the 
summer and at holiday times even this space was in- 
sufficient to accommodate the Colony and its guests. 
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So the idea sprang up that we should try by some means 
or other to acquire a hall. About this time there 
happened to be a sale by auction of large and small 
wooden structures in the neighbourhood, one of which 
was bought for the comparatively small sum of thirty- 
four pounds. The cash was raised between us, partly 
given, partly lent. The greater number of the colonists 
sallied forth for three successive Sundays and pulled 
the building to pieces. It was joyous work, the men 
tearing down windows and doors, the women removing 
the nails and sorting the wood into various piles, ready 
for carting, even the children helping by gathering up 
the loose nails. The removal by lorry was a great 
expense, and there were also cement and materials for 
the foundations to be bought. ; 
Not a penny was spent on wages for labour, all being 
done in true old Colony communal spirit. A strong 
concrete foundation was necessary for the support of the 
floor, and most of the stone was broken by the women, 
out of which the men made the concrete. The colonists 
gave up their Sundays to this work, which progressed 
steadily, though it seemed slowly, but wet days and 
occasional absence on the part of some of the workers 
had to be taken into consideration. Tea was provided 
for a good many months by some who could not take 
part in the actual work, and we had many a merry 
party, sitting about on piles of timber, eating a meal. 


We began using the hall when the floor was only half 


finished, but by the end of eighteen months the building 
was completed enough to be used for our Christmas 
gathering. A schoolroom was also built, its interior and 
that of the hall being painted by the voluntary labour 
of Fred Charles and his wife, but there was still the 
exterior to be painted, the veranda to be erected, the 
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floor of same cemented, forms for the hall and furniture 
for the scholars’ use to be made. Therefore, as people 
cannot go on indefinitely working philanthropically, 
however good their hearts may be, it was found 
necessary to employ the paid labour of some of the 
colonists for the completion of the whole thing. The 
majority of the people on the Colony are poor folk, who 
have a struggle to support themselves, so it has been no 
light task to. get together the necessary funds to do 
all this. 

For some time oil lamps were used for lighting, but 
we now have acetylene gas laid on in both hall and 
schoolroom, which we find a great improvement. The 
labour for the installation of the acetylene has been 
done voluntarily by two of our people. We had the 
good fortune to be presented with a grand piano by a 
kindly neighbour, so now we occasionally have a violin 
or viola recital, accompanied on the piano by our good 
pianist, Jeannie. But the latest thing is a super-gramo- 
phone, with which is combined a wireless. 

The hall is in constant use during the week, being 
used by various groups for folk dancing, ordinary 
dancing, W.E.A. lectures, and an occasional whist 
drive. Alternate Sunday nights a gramophone recital 
is given, when some really fine classical records are 
played and a collection taken in aid of its completion, 
by the addition of the wireless set, being taken. Several 
gales of work and a tea dance have also been held for 
the same purpose, the younger people showing great 
energy in this direction. 

Lectures delivered at Whiteway have been a dis- 
tinguishing feature for many years, being formerly held 
in various of the houses as was convenient, but being 
now held in the hall. The lectures have been given by 
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friends who happened to be staying on the Colony or 
by friends in the district as well as by colonists them- 
selves. The subjects treated of have been diverse: 
Science, Philosophy, History, Psychology, Art, Biog- 
raphy, Religion, Theosophy, Spiritualism, Esperanto, 
Psycho-Analysis, Einstein’s Theory of Relativity, 
Education, Travel, have been discussed during the last 
twelve or fourteen years. Whiteway has always been 
thoroughly cosmopolitan and international; indeed, 
we have had a good many speakers belonging to the 
Continental Youth Movement, both German and 
Danish. We also had a lecture from an educated Negro. 
Several continental Esperantists have also lectured to 
us—one a Bulgarian, whose words were translated by 
an English friend. . 

Whilst on the subject of nationalities I may mention 
that we have always had a good sprinkling of other 
races. The first few years we had French, Danish 
Italian, Czech and Russian; later on, Dutch and 
Belgian, and more latterly Bulgarian, West Indian and 
Somali were added to us. As visitors we have had 
Hindu, Persian and Zulu. It has been said by one 
African that nowhere but at Whiteway has he found 
such a welcome, and no difference made on account 
of colour. 

To return to the subject of the hall, I should say that 
one of the most pleasing and useful purposes to which 


it is put is the entertainment of groups and parties of 


people from the neighbouring towns, who , 
excursions up here in the summer for the combine 
purpose of enjoying a drive in the country, seems the 
Colony and partaking of tea, which we are asked # 
provide. These parties, which may number anything 
from twenty to eighty-odd, are composed of member 
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of one of the local Labour parties, Co-operative 
Societies, Trades Unions, Adult Schools, the Workers’ 
Education Association or kindred societies. A few of 
our women form themselves voluntarily into a catering 
group, giving their services, and manage these teas 
in a most competent manner. A meal consisting of 
Colony bread and cake, home-made jam and home- 
grown salads is provided at a fair charge, the profit 
resulting going into the general Colony expenses fund. 

These gatherings have brought us into close touch 
with many whom otherwise we should never have 
known, and a good few friendships have been formed. 
Some of our guests desire to know something about our 
aims and origin, so one or another of us is sometimes 
asked to make a little speech on the subject, usually 
followed by more speeches from them, and the pro- 
ceedings may possibly terminate by our turning on the 
gramophone and an impromptu dance taking place. 

Gloucester is the town from whence we get the 
larger number of parties, and in consequence of some 
of the original colonists coming from there and our 
being more or less in touch with Gloucester folks, it has 
been interesting to meet amongst these present day 
visitors a good few who knew the Colony in those early 
days, and who can recall a very different state of 
things from those which now prevail. But one and all 
affirm that we used to make them heartily welcome, 
and willingly shared what we had with them, little and 
bare though it might have been. 

True enough it is that property brings responsibility, 
and the hall, which is the property of the whole Colony, 
‘s a continual source of expense. It has to be ensured 
against fire, kept in repair, a caretaker has to be paid 
to keep it clean and prepare it for use in the evenings. 
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All this means money, so all adults who use the hall 
are supposed to pay a weekly sum of not less than 
threepence per week for its upkeep, and Colony 
expenses generally. It is to this fund that the profits 
from teas are devoted, and prove a not inconsiderable 
item in the treasurer’s accounts. 


XVII 
PLAYS AND PLAY-ACTING AT WHITEWAY 


On and off for the last twenty-five years plays of a 
sort have been performed at Whiteway. The very first, 
a most original melodrama, was written, produced and 
acted by the two children of Rachelle Edelmann, who, 
on coming over from the United States to England, 
settled at Whiteway and formed a free union with 
Sinclair. 

These children, John and Sonia, American born, 
probably about ten and eight years old respectively, 
were intelligent, precocious youngsters, with a literary 
turn of mind. Their first attempt at literature was a 
ittle handwritten pamphlet, entitled The Whiteway 
Magazine, containing articles and stories composed 
entirely by themselves. Amusing notes and comments 
relating to colonists and Colony matters or an occasional 
poem made up the contents of the magazine which 
appeared monthly. As there was only one copy it took 
some time to get round, although our number was small 
in those days. 

Our authors next turned their attention to drama, 
and wrote a play which was produced by them in a 
newly-built cowshed belonging to Sinclair. This play, 
to which we were all invited (and it so happened there 
were also a few visitors staying on the place) opened 
with a scene in a convent. A room in which there was 
a shrine to the Virgin Mary (represented by a wax 
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doll bedizened with jewellery), candles burning, etc. 
Enter the heroine (Sonia) garbed as a nun, who mutters 
in hollow tones, but with a strong American accent: 
“Why am I, a Protestant, immured within these walls?” 
Enter Abbess (an American cousin), who strives in 
vain to calm her. Second scene: John as lover, clothed 
in large black cloak and broad sombrero, with dagger 
at his side, attempting her rescue, and apparently 
succeeding. Curtain. Great applause from the audience. 

Later on a play of much more ambitious nature 
proceeded from the facile pen of our young dramatists. 
Again the religious element enters in, and we are 
introduced to a Puritan family, complete with broad- 
brimmed, steeple-crowned hats, wide white turned- 
down collars, and soberly clothed in drabs and greys. 
In the second scene we are introduced to the wicked and 
handsome Cavaliers, with their lovelocks and laces, 
plumed hats and gay clothes. A pleasing feature was 4 
minuet danced by two sets of four, one of which was 
performed by the tiny Colony children, and very 
prettily they did it. There was, of course, a love 
interest, a duel, and so on; virtue, as represented by the 
beautiful Puritan maiden, being triumphant as in all 
good melodrama. The clothes and scenery were made 
entirely by the performers and their friends, but the 
theatrical wigs for the Cavaliers had to be hired from 
Cheltenham. It was quite a charming little play. I 
must admit they had some assistance and a good many 
tips from my brother (at that time stage manager ‘ 
Benson’s Shakespearian Company), who happened to 
be staying with me just then. ; 

But I must not forget to mention a rendering by this 
little group of Edward Carpenter’s St. George and. the 
Dragon, some years later, when they were more grow? 
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up, and into which were pressed several older people 
who were quite unaccustomed to acting. Some very 
comical incidents took place, as, for instance, in the 
case of the Princess bound to a stake, waiting for the 
visitation of the Dragon, which part being taken by the 
elder sister of some youngsters sitting in the front row, 
and observed by her to be misbehaving, left her post, 
gave the children a good shaking, and returned to her 
position on the stage. Another actor, who forgot his 
lines, left off in the middle to apologise to the audience 
for his bad memory, pleading the fact that he had been 
pressed in to take the part at very short notice. He then 
resumed his oration. The Dragon, a loathsome beast, 
rolled about on the stage, adorned with an ass’s head 
(a dragon’s not being obtainable), only showing his 
foreparts, his latter end being unfurnished with a tail. 

Some years later my brother was stage manager for 
Miss Horniman’s Repertory Theatre, Manchester, 
where amongst other plays G. B. Shaw’s Press Cuttings 
had been produced. When down here on holiday he 
suggested it as a suitable play to perform at Whiteway 
as it dealt with the Suffrage question in a most amusing 
manner. This we decided to do, and for some weeks my 
brother rehearsed us, but being suddenly called away, 
left the play in my hands. Having no suitable place 
in which to perform it, a rough stage was erected on 
Adams’s lawn, and a creditable rendering given, the 
audience standing or sitting about on the grass. 

Our next was a short one-act play by Stanley Hough- 
ton, entitled The Dear Departed, for which I was respon- 
sible. But our most ambitious venture was several years 
later, about 1913, when my brother produced Oscar 
Wilde’s comedy, The Importance of Being Ernest, in which 
he took the part of the clergyman. A stage was im- 
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provised in George Kenworthy’s rickyard, wonders 
being accomplished with tarpaulins and rick cloths, 
with which materials a room was created, farm carts, 
planks and so on being converted into stalls, dress 
circle, gallery, etc. The ‘orchestra’ consisted of a violin 
solo, played by Kit Hoggett, one of the colonists; and a 
pretty little boy distributed programmes. The curtain 
went up and the play took place, being followed with 
great interest by a large audience, many of whom had 
come several miles to witness it. 

There was a stranger from Gloucester in the audience 
who happened to be a Pressman. Being pleased with 
the performance, he sent an account of it to the Daily 
Chronicle, in which on the following day a column 
appeared giving a very flattering account of the whole 
affair and praising the ingenuity and originality of the 
staging arrangements. 

Years passed, and my brother went to reside in New 
York, so, lacking stimulation, nothing dramatic (of a 
serious nature) was mooted until about 1920, when 
some of us decided to attempt Shaw’s You Never Can 
Tell. It was a large caste, and not having suitable 
people for all the characters, we pressed in four friends 
from the village of Sheepscombe, who undertook, and 
were very successful with, the parts of Crampton, the 
two daughters, and the difficult part of William the 
waiter. All the other parts were taken by colonists, 
myself taking the part of Mrs. Clandon. The play was 
produced under the management of Beresford Kemmis, 
a visitor on the Colony. This play was first performed 
in an unfinished house on the Colony—little more than 
four walls and a floor. Being a great success, we were 
invited to do it in Sheepscombe in a large studio 
belonging to our friend who played Crampton. Each 
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time we got good Press notices, in consideration of 
which we were emboldened to give a performance two 
years later in the Corn Hall, Gloucester, on behalf of 
the Russian Famine Fund. 

All these plays were rehearsed, performed and 
produced by spontaneous, voluntary effort, with no 
organization or committee or anything of that kind. 
We bought our own copies of plays, made or borrowed 
what was wanted in the way of costumes from friends, 
improvised scenery, made no collections or monetary 
demands on our audience (except at Gloucester, where 
a charge was made as it was for charity). 

However, about 1926 a group of us decided to join 
the British Drama League, and formed ourselves into 
“The Whiteway Drama Group,” under whose auspices 
various plays were produced, notably Shaw’s Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets, Lord Dunsany’s Glittering Gates, 
Monkhouse’s The Grand Cham’s Diamond, also revivals 
of Press Cuttings, and The Dear Departed. Originally 
produced at Whiteway, these plays were also given in 
Gloucester, in January 1928, receiving favourable 
Press criticism. 

At Whitsuntide the same year, with myself as pro- 
ducer, we performed the second and third acts of the 
amusing play describing an episode in the life of Pepys, 
the diarist, entitled And So To Bed. This, being a period 
play, necessitated wigs, which we hired, and costumes 
which we borrowed. The play was decided on, re- 
hearsed, and produced within five weeks, between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, and went with a rush and 
freshness which made for success. 

The following Christmas two short plays were given; 
one the charming one-act play Everybody's Husband, 
and the other the somewhat gruesome play, The 
Monkey’s Paw, by W. W. Jacobs. 
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Owing to the loss of about half-a-dozen of our best 
performers, through their leaving Whiteway, in some 
cases going abroad, and for various other reasons, we 
decided to disband our society for the time being. 
The fact is Whitewayans are such thorough volun- 
tarists that anything savouring of officialism does not 
flourish, and there is little doubt that the demise of 
the “W.D.G.” was really caused by too much red tape. 
We hope ere long, phoenix-like, to rise from the ashes 
of the past and once more produce a play worthy of 
its predecessors. 

But I must not fail to mention two other perform- 
ances, not strictly plays, but partaking more of the 
nature of a ‘revue,’ which were written and adapted 
by a friend who was a frequent visitor at Whiteway 
and who hid his identity under the nickname of 
**Pan.”’ 

The first was a parody of Chu Chin Chow, entitled 
Chewed, Chin Chow, and was written, rehearsed and 
entirely got up within a week, and was a very witty, 
humorous performance, in which the oriental atmos- 
phere was cleverly suggested; and scenes from street 
and bazaar were portrayed in which turbaned orientals, 
slaves, dancing girls, dervishes, long-bearded old men, 
Arabs, etc., jostled each other in the extremely limited 
space alotted them in Bea Adams's sitting-room, which 
was two-thirds stage, and one-third auditorium. This 
was performed in the summer of 1918 and repeated in 
July 1921. : 

The second and more important was—what shall I 
call it?—an extravaganza?—also from the same 
facile pen of “Pan”—and was entitled The Whiteway 
Girl. Partly by means of dialogue and partly in song; 
the story is told of an American who flies over from 
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“God’s own country” with the idea of buying the 
Whiteway Colony, and is incredulous when informed 
by the charming ‘‘Whiteway girl” that such a thing is 
impossible. ‘“‘Whiteway is not for sale,” he is told. 
Here is a place where the “almighty dollar” has no 
power. Almost the whole of the colonists had been 
pressed in, many of whom sang topical songs, set to 
popular tunes, which were full of ‘hits’ and ‘jokes,’ and 
Colony foibles were ‘taken off.’ Besides the huge 
amusement of the whole affair, it was such excellent 
propaganda, especially in the light of subsequent 
happenings. Altogether it was a most delightful, 
clever performance, leaving few essential points un- 
touched. I heartily wish it could be revived and 
brought up to date and another performance given. 
But I doubt whether it would be possible to recreate 
spontaneity of the original production, which I have 
omitted to say was performed on New Year’s Day 1919 
in the Bakehouse. 

A third ‘revue’ was a spectacular representation of 
an Egyptian Ballet, descriptive of a poem written by 
Phyllis Hodge of Birmingham, who had previously 
trained a band of performers and dancers and given a 
public display in the above-mentioned town. There 
was no spoken word during the performance, but a 
prologue was delivered consisting of the poem, and 
then in dumb show the scene was acted. Egypt's 
emperor, surrounded by his wives, children and 
retainers, receives as guest the Roman ambassador. 
All the paraphernalia of court pomp, maidens with 
gracefully shaped water vessels or baskets of fruit on 
their heads, waiting on the assembly, dancing girls, 
minstrels, slaves, soldiers, officialk—there was scarcely 
a child, girl or woman on the Colony who did not take 
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part in this gorgeous Egyptian Ballet, which in terminat- 
ing struck a note of tragedy by the assassination of the 
Roman ambassador. The idea of performing it was 
conceived and carried out within a fortnight, and was 
unique, inasmuch as it was written and produced 
entirely by the authoress, Phyllis Hodge. 


XVIII 
EDUCATION 


Whiteway cannot be credited with having increased 
the population to any great extent, for very few children 
were born here during the first ten or twelve years— 
possibly about ten. All but two were girls, and were 
taught by their mothers, though in some cases their 
education was continued elsewhere. A few children 
who came here with their parents attended the village 
school at Miserden, and some went to Sheepscombe. 

During the war we were joined by people with young 
children or babies, who gradually grew up to school 
age. Also our second generation began to marry, 
and have offspring, so a school became a necessity. 
Accordingly a school was started about seven years 
ago, being managed by a colonist who was a qualified 
teacher. It was attended by about a dozen or fourteen 
children of ages from five to twelve years. It was a 
difficult task to teach children of such various ages, so 
now the Whiteway school caters for them only up to 
the age of eight. The older ones take advantage of the 
new ’bus system, which enables them to attend any of 
the schools in Stroud, council, technical, grammar or 
high, according to the means and desires of the parents. 

The Whiteway little ones have an excellent teacher, 
who has recently come amongst us and given up many 
more pecuniary advantages than she will ever get here. 
But she prefers having a ‘free hand’ and loves her work, 
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The school, which may be said to be run on ‘free’ lines, 
is not entirely without a modicum of discipline, and 
the children love their school as well as their teacher. 
The usual kindergarten apparatus is used, and they 
also do hand weaving on tiny looms, clay-modelling, 
etc., and are also taught folk dancing. Esperanto was 
taught in the original school, but I do not know 
whether it enters into the present curriculum. In the 
past some of the older children acted an Esperanto 
play, at the Town Hall, Cheltenham, on the occasion 
of the Esperanto Congress being held in that town. 

As I omitted any reference to May Day when on the 
subject of “Amusements and Recreations,” it may be 
mentioned here that on May Day the school usually 
gives an entertainment, the scholars acting a little 
play, and one of them being dressed as the May Queen. 
A tea and games follow, and in the evening the “grown- 
ups” have a social gathering and “dance round the 
Maypole” in the hall. It is unfortunate that the 
vagaries of the English climate make it impossible to 
have the celebration out of doors. 

Owing partly to the fact that children have an 
astonishing way of growing up, the teacher before 
referred to was obliged to leave, as there was really not 
a living for her. The present teacher, Andreé, a young 
Frenchwoman, who, however, speaks English beauti- 
fully with hardly a trace of accent, now takes the 
children under eight for morning school with much 
success. Unfortunately the number still dwindles, and 
some years must elapse before the few babies are old 
enough to attend. 


XIX 
HANDICRAFTS 


As the second generation grew up it became necessary 
to find something for it to do as an occupation in life. 
As was natural, Protheroe’s two daughters found it in 
the business connected with the baking industry. Bea 
Adams, who was very desirous that a handicraft centre 
should develop at Whiteway, had the before-mentioned 
workroom, or craft hall, built with a view to establish- 
ing a hand-weaving industry. She took lessons herself 
in weaving and spinning, teaching her two daughters, 
Renie and Winnie, who both produced some very 
excellent work in tweeds for suits, dress materials, 
curtains, etc., in silk, wool and cotton. Many of these 
goods are still in use. 

About this time (1923) two couples joined the 
Colony, one of which practised sandal-making, and the 
other did leather-work. Bea Adams threw her work- 
room open freely to the leather-workers, several other 
colonists joining in, till there was quite a small group 
working there with the weavers. The united group 
called themselves ““The Cotswold Handicraft Guild,” 
and developed various sidelines, such as book-binding, 
raffia-work, rush-seating and basket-making. Some 
specimens of these crafts were exhibited at the Chelten- 
ham Art Gallery and various exhibitions throughout 
the country. After about three years of working 
together the leather workers withdrew, building for 
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themselves a workshop on the main road, with a window 
to exhibit articles for sale, and there carried on business. 
Recently some of the guildworkers have withdrawn, and 
the original couple carry on the business as a private 
concern, paying wages to their helpers in the ordinary 
way. Those who left are now working independently. 
One craftswoman formerly had a small business which 
she called “Homecrafts,” and turned out an amazing 
number of charming and useful articles, not merely 
in leather, but wood, metal, pottery, painting—all 
were represented in her store. 

The weaving industry received a temporary setback 
about six years ago on account of the chief weaver, 
Winnie Adams, getting married and leaving the 
neighbourhood. There are two other people who can 
weave and one who can spin, and many of the children 
who are taught in the school are allowed to use the 
larger looms and some of the boys wove quite nice 
material for their own shirts. 

The sandal-maker gets more work than he can 
accomplish, his sandals being works of art, really 
beautiful workmanship. Under the title of “Hiking 
Promises to Make His Craft Prosperous Again,” an 
article appeared in the News Chronicle for March 14th, 
1934, as follows: 

“I have found the last sandal maker in England. 

He is Mr. Stanley Randolph, and he lives in a shack 

at Whiteway Colony, a community of craftsmen on 

the roof of Gloucestershire, in a remote fastness of 
the Cotswolds, between Cheltenham and Stroud. 
“There used to be half-a-dozen of us,’ he told 
me. ‘Now I am the only one left.’ 
“Bronzed from exposure to the sun and air, he 
held up a pair of sandals which he has worn every 
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summer for ten years. They are made in the classical 
style, with the minimum number of straps to keep 
them to the foot. He fingered them almost lovingly. 

‘Once people have worn them they never go back 
to shoes again,’ he said. ‘You need enthusiasm at 
first to get over a possible shyness. They fit in with 
the open-air life.’ 

“Mr. Randolph told me he learnt his craft from 
Edward Carpenter, the Socialist poet. 

‘Carpenter was struck by the comfort of them 
while in India,’ he said, ‘and started making them 
at Millthorpe, near Sheffield, when he came came 
back to England; later at Letchworth, where I was 
taught. After he died I carried on. The market is 
never big, but it is sure. I have always had to do 
something else as well—but now the craze for hiking 
is bringing me more work.’ 

“Mr. Randolph is a vegetarian, and the use of 
leather is against his principles. He hopes someday 
to invent a synthetic substitute. His sandals have 
won him many prizes at local shows.” 

A recent comer has set up a knitting industry, using 
a large knitting machine, on which any kind of garment 
can be made. Men’s pullovers and ladies’ jumpers are 
his chief specialities; also men’s stockings and socks. 
Orders are also taken for men’s sports or reformed 
clothing, such as shorts and open-necked shirts. What 
we really need is a shop in one of the adjacent towns 
where all these many products of Whiteway might be 
exhibited. Perhaps some day we shall have one. 

Recently a printing business has been started by one 
of our younger women, which she calls “The Dodo 
Press.” Some very fine work is turned out, and already 
she has quite a connection. Advertisements, business 
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and private cards, letter headings, in fact, every kind 
of printing is done in the most modern and up-to-date 
manner. I foresee great success in the future for this 
enterprising young woman. 

Our schoolmistress, Andrée, is also a highly skilled 
leather-worker, and produces beautiful work, for which 
there is a great demand. 

We have one craftsman in wood, Fred Foster, who is 
a true successor to the school of William Morris, with 
one of whose disciples, Sidney Barnsley of Sapperton, 
he at one time worked. He makes to order all kinds of 
furniture beautifully finished, pleasant and simple in 
design. Small articles suitable for presents are a 
speciality, such as book ends, trays, afternoon tea 
tables, stools, coal boxes, etc. He is also a builder, and 
has erected several of the houses at Whiteway. He 
desires, as do some others, to be able to continue living 
here, cultivating a little land and growing sufficient 
for his own needs, at the same time making a living by 
his craft. But it is difficult to do this, and sometimes it 
appears as if he may be driven back to town on account 
of economic pressure. This indeed would be a calamity, 
for undoubtedly there must be a refinement and beauty 
in things created under such conditions impossible in 
the ordinary workshop or factory in the towns. This, 
moreover, is a concrete example of a determined but 
hazardous attempt to live such a life as was originally 
intended by the founders of the Colony. 


XxX 
THE WHITEWAY BAKERY 


Various references have been made in the foregoing 
pages to the Whiteway Bakery, but it is of sufficient 
importance to have a chapter to itself. Its beginnings, 
as I have indicated, were extremely interesting. Local 
bakers from several adjacent villages used to deliver 
bread to the inhabitants of Sheepscombe, but it was the 
sheer taste and quality of the bread mixed and baked 
in a special manner, firstly for us colonists and later for 
his own family, which caused friends to beg Protheroe 
to sell them a loaf or two, and just as a special favour 
this was done and usually delivered by him in person. 
Then, when the necessity arose for earning money in 
some way, it was natural that the idea of making bread 
and selling it for a living should materialize. All was 
done in quite a small way, a horse and cart twice a 
week conveying the bread to the Vegetarian Store in 
Cheltenham, also delivering to private persons en 
route. 

At first the work was done entirely by Protheroe and 
Jeannie, but as time went on and the business in- 
creased more help was needed, and supplied by about 
half-a-dozen members of the Colony, who at various 
times acted as assistant bakers. Later on, for a few 
years, hired help was obtained from outside. 

A speciality during the first days of the bakery was 
bread made from stone-ground flour obtained from the 
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village of Edgeworth, near by, where it was ground in 
an old stone mill dating back hundreds of years. This 
bread was called “Old English,” and was very delicious. 
Besides this there was Artox wholemeal, and white 
bread. Wholemeal biscuits and shortbread were also 
made, and cake of various kinds. But it was not until 
about the end of the War that cake began to be. made 
on such a large scale, and the output greatly increased. 
As many as two tons of cake per week were turned 
out during the busy season, finding its way to many of 
the best hotels, and I believe it has even penetrated 
into the sacred precincts of the House of Lords. Pro- 
theroe’s cake is also sent abroad; indeed, a cake was 
sent right round the world to test its keeping qualities 
and arrived home ‘safe and sound.’ Millions of mince 
pies are made during the. winter, also Christmas 
puddings and iced cakes at the festive season. 

The bakehouse is situated in a flower garden, on 
which the bakers can feast their eyes as they mould up 
the bread, which is the only time that human hands 
touch the dough, an aluminium machine doing all the 
mixing. The bakehouse is an airy, pleasant place, 
beautifully clean, with warehouse attached fitted with 
cupboards, each containing a different kind of cake. 
Visitors are welcome at any time to see the goods in 
making, and are generally struck by the freedom and 
cheerfulness which prevails. 

Owing to reasons which do not enter into the scope 
of this work the bakery has recently changed hands. 
It has been purchased by Miss Ruth Eamonson, before 
mentioned as the proprietor of the Cheltenham Food 
Reform Depot, and customer for the Whiteway bread 
in former years. Under her regime the business 
flourishes, the staff being kept practically intact. 
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Lambert Smith, who has been working in the bakery 
for the last fifteen years, is now the manager. He is 
the only colonist who can lay claim to be of local 
origin, the little hamlet of Wishanger being his birth- 
place. 

The difference in ownership makes no difference to 
the Colony, since in both cases it is run as a private 
business concern. It is to be lamented that the spirit 
of co-operation did not enter more largely into the 
vision of those at Whiteway who, having capital to 
work with, could have carried on a business in which 
all colonists could have shared, either in little or much. 
The enforced communism of the early days seemed to 
bring out the individual qualities of the people, causing 
them to prefer to work as separate units rather than 
co-operate. Sporadic attempts on purely sentimental 
lines have continued for a short time, as witness 
Gassie’s attempt at communal housekeeping, but all 
eventually collapsed. The quality termed by the 
phrenologist “human nature” seems to abound here. 
We seem to have too many bricks and not enough 
mortar to build successfully. The failure of the Handi- 
craft Guild was a keen disappointment to most of us, 
and as far as I can see can only be attributed to per- 
sonal friction and incompatibility. What we need is 
someone with a gift for organization to come amongst 
us who can co-ordinate the varied crafts and trades and 
open up some business in one of the neighbouring 
towns, where all products of any and every kind will 
find a market. 


XXI 
DEATHS AT WHITEWAY 


I should think there are few places which over a 
period of thirty-two years can show such a low death 
rate as Whiteway. The first was that of Schmidt, a 
German-Swiss, who for two or three years after the 
abandonment of communism was one of the occupants 
of Whiteway House. Schmidt earned a living by his 
connection with the book trade, procuring rare books 
and those difficult to obtain, for his customers, as he 
was in touch with many continental firms, all being 
done through the medium of the post. 

He was a man of forty odd years, suffering badly 
from asthma, also having a weak heart. It was a very 
hot summer, and on Midsummer Day he was found 
dead on the floor of his bedroom. An inquest was held, 
and a verdict of death from heart failure pronounced. 
Permission to bury the body on the Colony ground 
was granted by the local authorities, but unfortunately, 
the self-constituted grave-diggers did not make the 
grave deep enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
‘powers that be’ and refused to do their work over 
again, as they considered it more hygienic not to bury so 
deeply. It was all very unpleasant, and the obstinacy 
of the ‘grave-diggers’ in refusing to rectify their 
mistake brought a deal of obloquy on the Colony, for 
two men had to be sent to deepen the grave, and 
re-inter the corpse. The costs came on the rates, which 
made us still more unpopular. 
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The next death was that of Annie, wife of the 
vegetarian athlete, of Leicester. She, poor soul, died 
of cancer in the spring of 1909. There was a quiet 
funeral and she was laid to rest in Miserden Church- 
yard, the vicar performing the ceremony. 

Many years passed before another death took place 
at the Colony, and then it was someone who had been 
but a short time amongst us. Fred and Sylvia Bourchier, 
having already stayed at Whiteway as visitors, desired 
to settle here, living in a rented cottage on the Dry 
Ground whilst their own cottage was being erected. 
This was in 1924 and rather tragically, Sylvia died 
after childbirth during the summer, and never saw the 
proposed home completed. The funeral took place at 
Miserden, the vicar reading the service, but Sylvia 
Pankhurst, who was a cousin of the deceased, made a 
speech. It was a very unorthodox funeral. 

The next death was that of Mrs. Fred Charles (for- 
merly Miss Skerret), of Oxford, who had been but a 
few years amongst us. But we knew of her as an 
ardent worker in Socialist and Anarchist activities, 
who devoted her time and much of her fortune, which 
was not inconsiderable, to the cause. Whitewayans 
never adopt the trappings of woe, eschewing black, and 
a simple farm cart decorated with flowers is always 
used to convey the coffin to the churchyard. This time 
the funeral was even more unorthodox than usual, 
the widower being clothed in a light tweed knicker 
suit and wearing his customary bright red tie, and in 
addition a scarlet flower in his coat. Mrs. Charles being 
related by marriage to “Bishop” Herford, of Oxford, 
he attended the funeral attired in a long, flowing, 
black cloak, and small black skull cap, looking a 
priest, which indeed he was. So extremes meet—the 
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extreme of ecclesiasticism and the extreme of uncon- 
ventionality. Mrs. Charles died August 24th, 1925. 

The next to be buried in Miserden Churchyard was 
our dear William Sinclair, who passed away in February 
1929. He was carried on the shoulders of the Colony 
men who had loved him, from the gate into the church 
and then to the grave, being buried in a quiet, dig- 
nified way, which he would have desired. A simple 
stone marks his resting-place, where there is a lovely 
view of the valley below. May he rest in peace. 

So far the toll of “The Reaper’ had been confined 
to middle-aged or oldish people. Now in 1932, we for 
the first time lost one who was young—Tommy Max- 
field—one of our most promising youths, of whom 
everybody was fond. “Our Tommy” was not a very 
robust lad and quickly succumbed to the infection of 
some malignant germ, which caused mastoid. He 
was taken to Stroud Hospital, suffering great pain, but 
all efforts to save him proved unavailing. He died on 
September 19th, at the age of sixteen. His sorrowing 
parents had the body conveyed to Burnley, Lancashire, 
where he was laid to rest in the cemetery where many 
of his relatives were interred. 

The following July we again lost, in the person of 
Noel Wolfenden, someone who, though not so young 
as Tommy, still was quite young. He met his death 
whilst riding his motor bicycle and negotiating a double 
bend on the way to Leamington. It is supposed that he 
lost control of the cycle and fell, fracturing his skull. 
He was taken to Moreton-on-the-Marsh Hospital, but 
never regained consciousness, dying in about twenty- 
four hours from the time of the accident, on July 7th, 
1933 (his birthday), aged thirty-three years. 

Fred Charles, the death of whose wife I have before 
recorded, survived her by nine years and three months. 
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He died in Cheltenham Hospital on November 17th, 
1934, after a brief but severe illness. He was laid to 
rest in Miserden Churchyard. Many people will 
remember, and with regret miss, the picturesque 
sturdy figure, with sun-tanned face and white hair and 
moustache, clothed in a rough tweed knickerbocker 
suit, who, with the inevitable heavy walking-stick, 
trudged about in our midst. He really looked just like 
a retired military officer, though a more peacefully 
disposed man never existed. Nevertheless, he held very 
strong views, which might be termed “Communist 
Anarchist,” but his friendly attitude towards the great 
experiment in Russia showed him to be no bigot. 

I first met Fred Charles about 1902, at a gathering 
of people in Oxford who were interested to hear how 
the recently established ‘“Whiteway Colony” was 
getting on. He would then be about thirty-six years of 
age—a fine, tawny-headed, strongly built man, and 
had recently been let out of gaol. But here I cannot 
do better than quote from a work of Edward Carpen- 
ter’s, entitled, My Days and Dreams, in which he says— 
speaking of well-known Socialists of that time: 

“Then at one time there was Fred Charles, who was 
afterwards accused of an Anarchist plot and sentenced, 
most unfairly, to ten years’ hard labour. He was 
already leaning to the Anarchist side of the movement, 
but was ready to work with us, and certainly was one 
of the most devoted of workers. No surrender or 
sacrifice for the “cause” was too great for him, and as 
to his own earnings (as clerk) or possessions, he prac- 
tically gave them all away to tramps or the unemployed. 

“The case was tried at Stafford, in March ’92, by 
Justice Hawkins; and though the incriminating evid- 
ence was quite slender, yet, there being a panic on at 
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the time with regard to Anarchism, there was an 
obvious determination to convict. I appeared in the 
box to testify to Charles’s excellent character and 
public spirit, but needless to say without success.” 

When Charles had served seven and a half years of 
his imprisonment he was released on account of his 
good behaviour. Miss Skerrett, who had been an 
interested observer of “The Walsall Anarchist Case” 
as it was termed and who had kept in touch with him 
all through his time of bondage, met him on his 
release at the prison gates, took him away with her, 
married him, and then carried him off for a tour on 
the Continent, hoping thus to banish the unhappy 
memories of the previous years. On their return 
they settled in Summertown, Oxford, where I have on 
many occasions enjoyed their hospitality. 

Ruskin Hall was then in its infancy, and there was 
a healthy Labour group, and at the gatherings of these 
and many other societies the Charles’s were in evidence. 
But their chief interest was in the land question, and 
they spent much time and money in experimenting 
in market gardens, the first of which was at Marston, 
just outside Oxford. As Fred Charles had no prac- 
tical experience in market gardening or otherwise, 
a manager was engaged, a motor van used to convey 
produce to the Oxford Market; in fact an up-to-date 
equipment throughout was provided. Sad to say, the 
project was not a success. However, nothing daunted, 
two other attempts were made but, alas, also proved 
failures. 

At this time, being much reduced in circumstances, 
they left Oxford, moving to Kidlington in the country 
district, aultimately coming to live here on the 
Colony for a refuge in old age; at any rate it was S0 
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in the case of Mrs. Charles, who was many years older 
than her husband. Later, Fred Charles made a second 
union with Miss Margaret Pollock, whom he had known 
for some years in Oxford, where she kept a vegetarian 
store and reform book shop. 

Most of the people at Whiteway had a great respect 
and even affection for Fred, and he will be keenly 
missed. He was always one of the first to offer himself 
for ‘voluntary labour’ in whatever form it was needed. 
He was a familiar figure on the occasion of visits to the 
Colony of groups of Labour women or Co-operative 
Societies. He always helped to wait on the guests at 
tea, and often escorted them round the Colony. 

It is a great pleasure to know that Whiteway was 
able to show in practical form its appreciation and 
respect, for on being invited some few years ago to 
send a delegate (on payment of twenty pounds) with a 
group of workers who were going on a visit to Soviet 
Russia, our choice unanimously fell on him. “So the 
money was raised and he went. On his return he spoke 
in various towns of his experiences, and at a meeting 
here he said with emotion: “In all my lifetime I have 
dreamed dreams of what this our earth might become, 
what the future might be, and now I have seen the 
beginning in Soviet Russia and am content to 
depart.” 

Like Simeon of old—this was his “Nunc Dimittis.” 
With these words I close. 


When engaged in putting the last touches to this 
book, I little thought that I should so soon have to 
chronicle the passing over of my dear and faithful 
comrade, Francis Sedl4k, with whom I have lived for 
over thirty-three years in free union. Yet so it is. He 
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suddenly and without warning breathed his last on 
Tuesday 8th January, 1935, aged sixty-one. 

For five long years he had endured the martyrdom 
of a terrible cough, latterly almost fighting for breath, 
living so long on account of his splendid constitution. 
He said to me with pathos, not long before the end, 
«I have come to the end of my resources’’; and so it was. 
He passed over quietly, for he was unconscious for the 
last half hour of his life. We laid him to rest in the 
little churchyard at Miserden, beside the grave of his 
dear friend Sinclair, for whom he had a great regard. 
It was a unique gathering which paid the last respects 
to his memory, for Francis had a much wider horizon 
than that of Whiteway, being known and his works 
read by men of many nationalities. 

Of him it is written in the account of his funeral in 
the local newspaper: 

“Thus Francis Sedl4k, in his hot youth a rebel Czech, 
found here a congenial asylum and built himself a 
home and a study, was laid to rest and came home, as 
we all must, to Mother Earth. Possibly in days yet to 
come visitors will come to Miserden Churchyard from 
far lands to have pointed out to them the simple rest- 
ing place of Francis Sedl4k, the Hegelian philosopher.” 
May he rest in peace. 


XXII 


COLONISTS WHO LEFT IN THE 
EARLY DAYS 


Two names which occur frequently in my record of 
early days at Whiteway were those of Joseph Burtt 
and Arnold Eiloart. It occurs to me it may be of interest 
to the reader to know a little about their lives after 
they left us, also that they did not leave on account 
of any wish to do so, but because “‘duty called.” 

In reference to the departure of Joseph Burtt from 
Whiteway, in 1899, he was, as I have said before, 
called away to nurse his father, who was ill. Some of 
us bade him a regretful farewell during that eventful 
autumn, and he, himself, keenly felt the parting from 
friends among whom he had spent so happy a year. 
We see him here from time to time, and I have twice 
visited him and Mrs. Burtt at their home in Derby- 
shire. 

Since leaving Whiteway he has had a varied and 
interesting life. In 1905-7 he travelled in Africa to 
investigate the conditions of native labour in Portugese 
West Africa, at the request of some of the large cocoa 
manufacturers who feared that the cocoa they bought 
from those regions was grown with slave labour. 

In 1908 he paid a second visit to Africa, and in the 
following year he lectured in the U.S.A. on Slavery 
for the London Anti-Slavery Society. 
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In 1916 he went to Russia for Red Cross work, and 
in 1925, on behalf of the Society of Friends, he travelled 
widely in the Near East to investigate the conditions 
obtaining among the Armenian refugees. 

He is the author of A Deal in Diamonds, The Voice of 
the Forest, The People of Ararat, and Sonnets and other 
Poems, and is a contributor to The Contemporary Review 
and other magazines. He also lectures widely on native 
life and the wild fauna of Africa, as well as on Russia 
and The League of Nations. He is a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society and a member of The Authors 
Club and The Penn Club. 

In 1909 he married Emmeline, daughter of Dr. 
Chant and Mrs. Ormiston Chant the well-known 
preacher, lecturer, and writer of children’s action 
songs. He has two sons, one now reading classics at 
Merton College, Oxford, where he has taken honours 
degree, and the other studying at King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

When Daniel Thatcher attempted to turn us off the 
land, Eiloart, who held very strong views, not only on 
the “‘no-money” question, but also on the principle of 
non-resistance, assured him that if there was any 
objection to his being on Whiteway land he would not 
set foot on it until such times as Thatcher should 
remove his veto. This led to a rather amusing state of 
affairs, in which Eiloart, then living as Wishanger, 
would come along and wait in the road near the White- 
way House until he could attract someone’s attention, 
to whom he would then present a written list of things 
required from the common store—chiefly vegetables, of 
course—and remain waiting until his commission had 
been executed. But this was an impossible situation and 
could net continue, and the small cottage garden at 
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Wishanger was not enough for cultivation. Also, as 
there was no companionship for Madge’s children, they 
decided to go to Essex and occupy a cottage standing on 
some land which Eiloart had previously bought for the 
use of some of those who had recently left Purleigh 
Colony. 

After many and extraordinary modes of living, 
including camping in tents near the Thames (one 
child actually being born there) for a couple of years, 
Eiloart was ultimately forced by circumstances to give 
up the attempt to live without using money, and he 
took up teaching as a profession in the King Alfred and 
other public schools. 

He and his wife afterwards lived in the extremely 
beautiful district near Hindhead in a large and com- 
fortable bungalow. Eiloart cultivated the garden for 
food, both of them being staunch vegetarians. He 
wrote occasional articles for magazines, chiefly on 
health or poetry, also translated scientific and _philo- 
sophical articles from German into English. Their 
home was a centre of culture and usefulness, as they 
had many literary friends. Here again their life was 
very similar to ours—useful and productive. It was 
like an extension of the Colony. 

The foregoing little account of Arnold Eiloart was 
read and corrected by him on the occasion of my 
visiting at his home some six years ago. It is now my 
sad duty to record his passing over on October 7th, 
1932, aged seventy. 

A good many notices of his demise appeared in 
various vegetarian and health magazines, but were 
evidently written more or less from hearsay. In The 
Vegetarian Messenger, in one article appearing shortly 
after his death, we are told that he returned from a 
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lectureship at Cornell University, U.S.A. in 1897, 
whereas in The New Order for October 1896 we find 
mention of his name. This was the month that the 
Purleigh Colony was started, and Eiloart had then 
been for many months working and speaking at the 
Croydon Brotherhood Church meetings. I have 
ascertained that it was in 1894 that he returned from 
America and took up his abode in Croydon. 

In April 1897 I again find mention of him taking the 
title role and principal part in a dramatic rendering 
of Tolstoy’s story of Jvan the Fool. The next month, 
May, the Purleigh notes say: “Another colonist has 
joined us, Arnold Eiloart.” After that there is no 
further mention in the New Order of his name, for he 
was not a man to record his good deeds or rush into 
print with “confessions,” as was the habit in some 
cases. However, he was just then playing a very 
important part in the Purleigh Colony with respect 
to the movement then on foot to assist the Doukhobors, 
of whom two families were then living on the Colony 
land. Having recently come into a considerable for- 
tune, he gave twelve hundred pounds to the fund 
which was being raised by the Society of Friends and 
other sympathisers to enable the Doukhobors to 
emigrate to Cyprus. (The majority went to Canada 
after all.) He also bought two more fields for the 
Colony, some land and cottages at Wickford, etc. 

In the Purleigh notes for September 1898, we read 
of the formation of the new colony in the west which 
two of their members were joining, but no mention of 
Eiloart. Yet, as I have already related, he was one of 
those who took part in our search for land, though so 
far he had not definitely left Purleigh. However, in 
the November Wew Order there is an unsigned article 
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(but from his pen) telling of the tramp to Gloucester, 
showing he had now left Purleigh for good. 

I hope readers of The Vegetarian Messenger will take 
note of these remarks, because the comments made 
in their article about Eiloart being dissatisfied with 
Colony life and therefore leaving it, refer to Purleigh, 
whereas many will imagine it to be Whiteway that is 
meant. Here he found comradeship and liberty, and 
it was private family reasons which caused him to go 
away. 

I wish I could convey to those who only knew him 
latterly what a fine, striking figure Eiloart was thirty 
years ago. Of medium height and sturdily built, there 
was a ‘Viking’ touch about him. He was the embodi- 
ment of free, healthy, abundant life, with his ruddy 
complexion, deeply-blue eyes (not that cold, hard blue, 
but a deep warm shade), tawny moustache and 
luxurious nut-brown curly mane, his merry smile and 
hearty laugh, revealing his strong white teeth. He really 
was a fine physical being. And the inner man was no 
whit less fine. His quiet insistence on and devotion to 
what he thought right and true, his temperate, balanced 
almost judicial mind, and above all his kindly benev- 
olent judgment are things I shall always remember. 
How often has he calmed my somewhat intemperant 
expression of feeling, yet done it in such a nice way, 
with a merry twinklein hiseye, which softened the rebuke. 

It is doing him no injustice to say that as a practical 
working colonist he was not a great success. He was 
not clever with his hands, and so slow that quick 
people got irritated whilst watching him trying to do 
things. It is on record that on one occasion he spent 
two hours discussing the best method of pruning a 
gooseberry bush worth about fourpence. 
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In the old colony days the function of ‘washing up’ 
became an almost religious rite when Eiloart was one 
of the ‘washers.’ Meticulously clean, he always 
insisted on two waters being used, one to wash and 
the other to rinse the vessels. Slow and methodical in 
all his ways, and at that time eating only twice a day, 
he was a considerable time over his meals. We women 
used to get a bit mad at times at the domestic work 
being thus held up. These trivialities are mentioned 
not by way of criticism but to give verisimilitude to 
the description of him. 

With respect to his passing over at such a compara- 
tively early age (for to-day we seem to be living beyond 
the allotted span of the Psalmist), it does seem strange 
that such an ardent food reformer and dietitian should 
not have lived longer. Some have suggested that the 
privations of early “‘no-money” years may have sapped 
his constitution, but I am not prepared to support 
that theory. So many of us at Whiteway lived hard for 
many years and have not appeared to suffer from the 
poor diet. Besides, Eiloart’s wife and family suffered 
far more than he from lack of food, for he had a large 
circle of friends who were only too happy to entertain 
him. No, there must be some deeper reason unknown 
to us to account for men of this type not retaining their 
health or dying. On the other hand, in no case have 
any of the women who were here in early days ‘erocked 
up’ (to use an expressive slang term). 

In speaking of this very point Madge Eiloart in a 
letter to me says: 

“About three months before he died he seemed to 
break under the strain of a lifelong unconscious con- 
flict between natural instincts and dominating theories 
and ideals, and went the way of many greater than he. 
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“These extremists want to reduce life to their 
theories instead of making themselves one with the 
humanity around them, and often end where Nietzsche 
did. 

‘Towards the end he saw that his expression of him- 
self had been the result of inner suppression and 
conflict, and at the last there was the clarity which 
revealed the beauty of a faithfulness in little things and 
the beginning of doing the next thing to hand. He 
saw and said, ‘Idealism is too often just a selfish 
egotism, I fear, and like patriotism it isnot goodenough.’” 

To quote Eiloart’s own words again: ‘Reality, like 
grace, is not a question of place or time; it is surely 
the everyday sincerity and kindliness or consideration 
of ‘the neighbours’ everywhere. If we ran away to 
find bigger and better chances of fulfilling the law that 
makes man’s existence impossible save among other 
men, we should probably find ourselves at the edge of 
the world and alone.” 

To conclude by a quotation from my article in The 
Healthy Life (December 1932): ‘When he (Eiloart) 
gave up his position and then his fortune, it was for 
the sake of the ‘bottom dogs,’ the ‘little ones,’ and 
although the ingrained love of luxury never left him, 
at least he did not allow it to blind his vision or 
alienate him from those on whom he knew the fulfil- 
ment of his life depended.” 

In memory of those old days of stress and privation 
through which we passed together I wish to pay my 
tribute to the nobility and sincerity of his nature. 


Arthur St. John, though not a colonist, yet was a 
member of the Croydon Church and in other ways was 


ee 
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so mixed up with Whiteway that a slight sketch of his 
life may be interesting. 

In 1897, as already mentioned, he accepted a mission 
to Russia on behalf of the Doukhobortsi, to whom the 
English Society of Friends and other sympathisers sent 
out money and messages of sympathy. St. John stayed 
some months in Russia proper, mostly in Moscow, but 
also spent some days with the Tolstoys at Yasnaya 
Polyana. 

In December of the same year, under advice from 
friends, he proceeded to Transcaucasia and executed 
his commission to some of the united Doukhobors, but 
was soon arrested in Tiflis and shipped off from 
Batoum. Landing at Constantinople, he went north 
via Sofia, Belgrade, etc., and stayed with friends in 
Zsolna, until he received a request from England that 
he would go to Cyprus to see whether it would be a 
suitable place for eleven hundred of the Doukhobors to 
settle in (the Czar having at last consented to their 
leaving Russia). He went, and quickly reported that 
there was enough land, but suggested that two Douk- 
hobors and an interpreter should come and see whether 
it was suitable. Prince Hillkoff and two Doukhobors 
went out, reported unfavourably and returned by the 
first boat. In spite of this, and of St. John’s protests, the 
English committee sent a boatload of over eleven 
hundred Doukhobors. In a short time over a hundred 
of them were dead, mostly of an epidemic of typhoid, 
and early in the following year the survivors were 
shipped to Canada. St. John went with them and 
stayed with them there for the better part of a year. 

After this he returned to England, and then to 
Russia to carry messages to Tolstoy, but it appears he 
was allowed into the country by mistake this time, for 
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after a month or two he was arrested, put into the 
prison described in Tolstoy’s Resurrection and escorted 
to the frontier. This was in 1900. He then returned to 
London, and soon afterwards he married Miss Maxwell 
Muller, a Scotch lady. 

For many years he was secretary of “The Penal 
Reform League,” relinquishing the position on his 
removal to his wife’s old home in Scotland, where he 
still lives and busies himself with penal and educa- 
tional reform, Socialism, etc., as well as various 
activities in a fairly busy neighbourhood. 

Arthur St. John has visited Whiteway on three occa- 
sions, and keeps in touch with some of the colonists. 


—s 


XXIII 
PSEUDO-COLONISTS AND VISITORS 


The definition of a colonist is one who holds land on 
Whiteway and pays rates. This decision was arrived 
at during the exciting discussions respecting the tithe. 
There were some people who lived near by, or even on 
the Colony, who were identified with us in our work 
and recreations and whom we welcomed at our mect- 
ings. Nevertheless it was not considered fitting that 
they should take part in the altercations respecting the 
tithe, since it did not concern them and was our own 
financial responsibility. 

In the early free and easy days the real colonist was 
regarded as one who did his share of work and assumed, 
or did not shirk, responsibility. The “here to-day and 
gone to-morrow” fraternity could hardly be considered 
as colonists; they merely used the place as a cheap 
hotel or free holiday resort, or as a refuge from town or 
ordinary routine life. Some doubtless held views 
similar to our own on some one or two points, but 
rarely on the subject of “bread labour.” Such a one 
was Edwin Tregelles a Cornishman and a Quaker; in 
fact one of the “two Quakers with a printing press and 
an MS.” alluded to in Sinclair’s leaflet. In conjunc- 
tion with Edward Pickard they had for some time con- 
ducted what they termed “A Hat Crusade,” which 
meant going into churches (including St. Paul’s) with 
their hats on, getting thrown out and generally knocked 
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about. These two men held their own ideas on the 
matter, and were doubtless impelled by some good 
motive to make their protest. 

Whereas Pickard settled down into a quiet useful 
member of our community, Tregelles always remained 
a rover, a meteor, dashing about, disappearing for 
days, perhaps weeks, and then turning up unexpec- 
tedly. The first time I saw him he was sitting up in a 
tree outside one of the rented cottages, haranguing the 
folks below, who were watching him with great amuse- 
ment. Suddenly, without any warning, he leaped 
down and began pacing to and fro, like a tragedian, 
arms folded, with a large brown cloak slung round him, 
which, with his broad-brimmed hat, gave him quite 
a majestic appearance. 

He was an excellent reciter, and would sometimes 
amuse us by intoning like a curate: “My dear friends, 
where will you spend . . . your holidays?” But we soon 
found, to our cost, that he was very fond of appro- 
priating things that did not belong to him—notably 
articles of ladies’ wearing apparel. Jeannie lost her 
woollen underwear and I my best stockings, which he 
had apparently taken on washing day. When taxed 
with the fact and ordered to restore my hose, he 
peeled off six pairs, and mine was the underneath pair. 
He was wearing no shoes, and as this was at the time 
of our trouble with Dan and Clara, he seemed to have 
assumed (on their behalf?) the role of scout or detec- 
tive, so there was method in his madness. 

In the carrying out of this plan an amusing incident 
occurred, which might have ended differently had it 
not been for the fact that, as my friend Lucy was away, 
my mother was staying with me in our cottage. Lucy 
and I never locked our door. My mother did. She was 
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awakened some time during the night or early morning 
by some slight noise, and descending the stairs, found 
Tregelles in the room. In reply to her indignant 
question as to how he came to be there, he calmly 
said: “Why lockest thou the door?” and proceeded to 
work upon her feelings by an account of how he could 
not sleep, ultimately prevailing upon her to let him 
have a rug and lie on the floor till morning. He had 
obtained access through the small window. Un- 
doubtedly he came to spy. But for my mother’s pres- 
ence it might have been very unpleasant for me. 

Tregelles had a great weakness for blankets, espe- 
cially if they were striped ones of a gay colour. Arrayed 
in one, or even two, he would go down to Stroud, get 
into conversation with shopkeepers and people he met 
in bar rooms, and hold forth about Whiteway, thereby 
earning for us a bad reputation and creating scandal. 
Usually we did not see the blankets again! 

His occupation was that of a commercial traveller 
which he seemed to follow rather erratically, but on 
one occasion when in London on business he was 
mobbed in Hyde Park on account of his garb, being 
taken for a Boer. This upset him very much (the Boer 
War was in full swing), and he came back to us full 
of his unjust treatment. 

Tregelles did not remain with us during the winter, 
but becoming friendly with some neighbouring kindly 
farming folk, made their house a frequent residence. 
Later he rented a cottage belonging to the farm, which 
he called by the important name of ‘*Timbercombe 
Cottage,”” and would occasionally come over to the 
Colony to see us. He disappeared for some years, and 
then turned up at Whiteway quite unexpectedly with a 
bag full of things he had appropriated at some time or 
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other. There were bicycle lamps, lanterns, and all kinds 
of things—odds: and ends, which their owners had for- 
gotten—and it was found quite difficult to restore the 
things to the people to whom they belonged. 

Later on he married a daughter of the friendly 
farmer, and went to one of the Dominions. 


Parson Davies. 

Another quaint character who stayed with us the 
first and second summers was the Rev. Mr. Davies, a 
one-time Congregational parson of Bristol. He was a 
fine, tall, ascetic looking individual, and, differently 
dressed, would have made a fine model for the Prophet 
Elijah. As it was, he wore a shabby black suit of con- 
ventional cut with long frock-coat. On his feet he 
wore extraordinary sandals, which were really more 
like boots with the uppers cut away, save a strap up the 
middle and round the ankle. They were huge, like 
boats. 

Parson Davies, as we called him, had been in the 
habit of addressing the crowds in the Horsefair, 
Bristol, on what he termed “‘the free foot and the free 
waist.” He had a disciple, Glover, who came here with 
several others from Bristol, whom I don’t remember 
much about. It was their advent which caused us to 
rent a disused chapel in Camp, which was used by 
these men as a sleeping place. 

One could hardly say of Parson Davies that he 
believed in the old saying “cleanliness is next to god- 
liness,” but he evidently held some strong views on 
health, for a breathless disciple rushed in one day with 
the startling news, “Parson Davies is in the ‘nood.’ ” 

He did not stay very long with us, leaving before 
the bad weather began, but turned up the following 
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summer, to find a much changed Colony, the plenty 
of the former times having given place to a very 
meagre diet. We did not grudge the poor old man his 
bit of food, but it rather irked us when he would 
prate about “never wanting,” and how “his Heavenly 
Father” provided for him. On one occasion when this 
happened at breakfast time a waggish youth—Trafford, 
I believe—took away his plate of porridge, remarking 
that “the Heavenly Father” would no doubt supply 
him with some more. Up rose the parson in great 
wrath, denouncing him as a “blasphemous young 
man,” and amidst much laughter the plate of food was 
restored to him with the remark that it was our food 
that he was eating, after all, and it had to be worked 
for. ; 

But what annoyed the women most was that when 
Parson Davies left he took away with him one of the 
new shirts which we had made, leaving behind the old 
rag he came in; so, after all, he was not quite the 
innocent he appeared to be. 


Glover. 

Glover, the disciple of Parson Davies, ultimately 
settled in the cottage previously occupied by Tregelles. 
He was the son of a restaurant keeper, and was s0 
unfortunate as to be left a sum of money just enough 
to keep him without work. He was fruitarian, and 
would sometimes come over to the Colony and buy 
fruit when in season, half a dozen or even a dozen 
pounds at a time, and eat it uncooked. When he 
could not obtain fresh fruit he ate tinned. The cottage 
was in a very beautiful sequestered valley, two oF 
three miles from Whiteway. Glover did not attempt to 
grow anything in the garden, but used the front part 
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as a dumping ground for his empty tins. It was a 
grotesque and horrid sight. The glass in many of the 
windows was broken, the spaces being stuffed with 
paper or rags. Yet he was a well-read man, thoughtful, 
fond of poetry and it was amazing that he could live 
in such a state of squalor in such lovely surroundings. 

A spring rose near the cottage, from whence it 
flowed along in a little stream. One morning when 
taking a bath he was surprised by a policeman, and 
as the path, narrow and private as it appeared, was 
yet a right of way, he was summoned for “indecency” 
and fined. This happened more than once, and was 
rather harsh treatment—no person being likely to pass 
by. Of course, the account in the local papers read 
“Whiteway Colonist summoned for indecency,” though 
he was nothing to do with us and lived miles off. 

The poor man developed some disease in his foot, 
and was ultimately taken to the Stroud Infirmary by 
the local authorities, where I suppose he still is, unless 
he has recently died. 


W. A. Macdonald. 

Quite recently there appeared in the London papers 
a notice of the death of W. A. Macdonald, and a short 
and inadequate account of his life was given. He was 
known by sight to many people, as for years he had 
stood just outside Oxford Street Tube Station and also 
in Piccadilly, selling Tolstoyan and other pamphlets. 

This man, though never a colonist, was for some 
time in the neighbourhood, and occasionally worked 
for Mr. Cawsey; he was well-known and respected by 
us. I remember long before I joined the Colony, prob- 
ably about 1895, reading an account in the papers of 
a man being mobbed in Hyde Park and arrested for 
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indecency because he was wearing only—apparently— 
a tunic just above the knees and a sleeveless vest. 
He was found guilty and fined, very unjustly, for he 
was perfectly decent, with short pants under his tunic. 

At that time Macdonald was salesman for Bilson, 
the fruit and nut merchant in Gray’s Inn Road.* The 
second summer of the Colony, he came to our district, 
accompanied by a Greek gentleman, professor D—-+, 
of Oxford, and they stayed at Climperwell Farm as 
boarders. The Greek was having health treatment 
from Macdonald, following a dietary and taking 
various exercises. Liking the country, and with a view 
to a longer sojourn, he was persuaded by Macdonald 
to provide the means for the erection of a bungalow 
according to certain ideas which he held. A framework 
of wood, covered by tarred paper, such as is used in 
New Zealand, was, I think, the plan. The site chosen 
was in a corner of Farmer Cawsey’s field, abutting on 
the road. When the walls were about five feet high the 
local policeman surprised the professor taking a sun 
bath (prescribed by Macdonald), and he was sum- 
moned to appear at Stroud on the charge of indecency. 
There Professor D——s appeared, escorted by the 
farmer and his sister and other friends, indignantly 
defending him from the charge, since he was behind 
walls—and those, too, of his own cottage. But it was 
in vain. The fine was levied and paid by the abashed 
professor, who departed hurriedly, and we did not 
see him again. He was a quiet, shy man, slightly deaf, 
and the whole affair must have been a great trial to 
him. Some years later his name often appeared in the 
papers, for he became the leader of the Labour party 
in Greece. 


*The business is still in existence and well known for its health foods. 
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Macdonald, of course, finished the building and 
lived in it, working for any farmer who desired his 
services. He made a great name for himself, as he 
worked far harder and for a longer time than the 
ordinary agricultural labourers. When it rained, 
instead of taking shelter, Mac merely took off his shirt 
and went on with his work bare-backed, being then 
clothed only in knickerbockers. The astonishment of 
the labourers, over-clothed as they were with thick 
cloth trousers, coats and waistcoats, heavy boots and 
woollen socks, may be imagined. He was the talk of 
the place, for he could hoe an acre of swedes in a day, 
whereas the maximum for a good worker was half an 
acre. 

Macdonald who was about fifty years of age, had a 
fine appearance, tall, broad, sinewy, with dark hair 
reaching to his shoulders. He usually wore sandals 
or else went barefoot. He was a versatile man. I 
remember one wet dark night, on my way up from 
Sheepscombe, calling on him for some reason and 
finding him, by the light of a candle, poring over the 
Greek New Testament. 

A fruitarian, rather than a vegetarian, he lived 
chiefly on dates and nuts. In fact, one of his specialities 
when in the trade was a compressed fuit and nut cake of 
which, I believe, he was the inventor. These cakes can 
be bought anywhere now. 

Some years later Macdonald became associated with 
a lady whom I will call by her assumed initials of 
H.M., who held somewhat peculiar views on some 
subjects, had two children of her own, and an adopted 
one. At one time becoming possessor of a large sum of 
money, land was bought and partly paid for, on which 
they intended starting some kind of community. This, 
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however, they were unable to do, as, failing to complete 
the purchase money, they lost the land altogether. 
They then appear to have wandered about on foot 
with the children, in a kind of vagrancy, getting into 
trouble for the way in which these were kept, and the 
poor old man seems to have sunk into a state of poverty 
ending his days in the manner described. In his old 
age Macdonald was a most picturesque figure, with 
long, wavy white hair and flowing beard. He would 
have done well as a model for an artist. 


The Zoroastrian. 

Perhaps one of the most extraordinary visitors we 
have had was one who openly declared he was a fol- 
lower of Zoroaster and a fire-worshipper. An elderly 
man of somewhat distinguished appearance arrived 
one day with a couple of four-wheel cabs, which we 
subsequently discovered contained fur pelts. He was 
a furrier, and had been burnt out or for some other 
reason had been obliged to vacate his premises. The 
man, whose name I cannot remember, was accom: 
panied by a young woman, who appeared to have been 
his assistant in the business. He occupied one cab, she 
the other. They did their cooking and took their meals 
out of doors when the weather permitted, which was 
not very often, as it was autumn. Application had been 
made in writing for permission to camp on Colony 
ground, and we imagined it would be for a short 
time. But weeks and even months went by, winter 
came, and still they ‘camped.’ 

The man gave us a lecture on Zoroaster, very 
eloquent and somewhat lengthy, and it was during this 
that he made the statement that he was a fire-wor- 
shipper. The unfortunate thing was that a few nights 
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later one of our people had his shed burnt down, and 
as this could not be accounted for in any way, he 
attributed it to the “‘fire-worshipper.” Things got very 
unpleasant, and it was felt that the best thing to do 
would be to ask the occupants of the cabs to take 
their departure. To this they agreed, and the cabs 
were pushed and pulled up the road by our men for 
almost a mile on to some waste land, and the owners 
left to make their own arrangements. They settled on a 
field about two miles along the road, staying there 
some months, and a couple of years later I accidentally 
saw them in another field three miles in another 
direction. But they have long gone from there, and I 
know not what became of them. 


The Rolling Stones. 

These were three young fellows who stayed some 
months at Whiteway one summer and occupied a small 
—very small—caravan; so small in fact that it was said 
that when they went to bed they had to lie like sar- 
dines, heads one way and tails—I mean feet—the 
other. Their way of living was primitive, but did not 
conform in any way to the usual method of casting off 
superfluous clothing or sun-bathing, or indeed any 
kind of bathing! Rather it was clothes, clothes, and 
again more clothes, with two of them. One, who was 
possibly the leading spirit, and whom I will call “Ali 
Baba,” was a swarthy youth of rather Red Indian 
appearance. He was brilliant in a decadent kind of 
way, educated, well read, and a worshipper of Omar 
Khay4m. 

He had a wonderful wardrobe (I can’t think where 
he kept all his things), one suit of yellow linen bound 
with black was a regular startler. He was also addicted 
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to handkerchiefs of brilliant hues and sombreros. A 
very voluminous cloak of black lined with a bright 
colour gave him a picturesque appearance. On one 
occasion at a fancy dress dance held in Protheroe’s 
room he appeared dressed as a tramp, complete even 
to the real red herring tied up in a red handkerchief! 
As it was a hot summer night I don’t think this touch 
of verisimilitude appealed much to the rest of the com- 
pany, especially to his dancing partners! 

The second “rolling stone,’ whom I will call 
“Simon,” was a fair, curly-headed, bookish youth, 
amiable and dreamy, friendly and poetical, who had 
previously lived some year or two on the Colony, then 
gone back to town life, and now returned in this way. 
I remember his making an unexpected appearance at a 
gathering held in a friend’s house near by, where we 
were enjoying vocal and instrumental music. A knock 
came at the door, which on being opened revealed 
Simon, arrayed in a long flowing cloak, the replica of 
“Ali Baba’s,” but lined with a brilliant green. There 
he stood, chin on hand, his fair curly head appearing 
from the voluminous folds of the cloak. He was 
posing as Beethoven, whom he had been said (and 
truly) to resemble. 

The third “stone” had no distinguishing charac- 
teristics, but was just a nice boy impressed by the other 
two. Their project was either to get a donkey to pull 
the caravan or push or pull it themselves right through 
Europe, till they reached the home, or birthplace, or 
burying place, or something or other of the great Omar 
himself. But up to now it has not come off, for they 
left the caravan behind them, the wheels coming off 
when they were attempting to leave the Colony. I 
believe it ended its days by serving as a chicken-hous¢ 
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or being put to some servile use. I have never seen 
“Ali Baba” since, but I have heard of him. He has 
published a novel, which was well spoken of in review; 
also I have heard plays mentioned which were attri- 
buted to him. At any rate, he seems to have justified 
his existence. Simon, I regret to say, has passed over. 
The third I know not of. 


Frances Fennings. 

Another ‘bird of passage’ who visited our Colony on 
two different occasions was Frances Jennings, staying a 
month or two the first time and then later coming in 
autumn and remaining the whole winter. She was 4 
member of the “Caravan Society,” and through its 
agency got to hear of Whiteway. A courageous, ven- 
turesome soul, apparently about twenty-eight years of 
age, she was a sufferer from paralysis of the lower 
limbs and quite unable to walk. As her crippled state 
made her a constant prisoner to the house she deter- 
mined to get a caravan and live in the open air, which 
she so much loved. 

Frances arrived here seated in a small cart covered 
by a tilt and drawn by a donkey. In this conveyance 
she travelled all about the country, having many 
adventures, including several offers of marriage from 
tramps and other ‘gentlemen of the road.’ Of pleasing 
exterior and charming manners, she was a refined, 
attractive girl, well read and intelligent. She had 
some means, and was able to buy her food as she went 
along and to pay for any service rendered, but that 
was seldom necessary, most folks being naturally only 
too pleased to help such an extraordinarily plucky girl. 
Her requirements were few—water for her own needs 
and the donkey’s, also fuel, for she liked to have a good 
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big fire going, especially in the evening, when one 
might see quite a small crowd of young people of both 
sexes sitting round the fire, enjoying the warmth and 
chatting with Frances. 

She had quaint ideas about clothing, and wore a 
dress made of sacking, edged with bright coloured 
wool at the neck and cuffs. Her hair, which was 
abundant, she wore in two long plaits, tied at the ends 
with ribbon and hanging down. Sometimes she would 
be helped out of the cart if the weather was suitable, 
and was able to move about a little on her knees. 

We all got quite fond of her, and the men took a 
lot of trouble to find a site sheltered from the wind for 
her caravan. I remember how at Christmas time we 
wanted her to come in to one of the houses, but this 
she steadfastly refused to do, so her Christmas dinner 
had to be taken to her if she would not come to it. 
We lost sight of her after she left, but have heard since 
that she died some time after, how or where we have 
no means of finding out. But she was a fine, brave 
soul. 


Ali Akbar Khan. 

During the War I was one of those who received 
‘paying guests,’ amongst whom was the secretary of 
the Oxford Theosophical Lodge. Through her recom- 
mendation an undergraduate of one of the colleges 
applied, asking if I could receive him for two weeks, 
enquiring as to terms, etc. The signature was foreign— 
possibly Egyptian or Indian, I thought. I answered 
the letter, but receiving no reply, concluded the 
gentleman had changed his mind. I filled up my rooms 
with other guests, when one Friday evening to my sur- 
prise I got a telegram worded: “Arriving to-morrow,” 
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and signed “Akbar.” No address was given, so I 
could not reply. All I could manage for him was an 
attic upstairs, and prepared it for the new-comer, 
who on arriving on Saturday morning, was told he 
could either join in a picnic which had been previously 
arranged or else stay at home. He decided to come, 
and made himself generally liked. In the course of 
conversation it transpired he was a Persian, and no 
darker than an Italian might be. 

He was a man of liberal views; in fact his family were 
also, his father incurring the displeasure of the late 
Shah for that reason, and being besieged in his castle 
by the royal troops. His father having since died, Mr. 
Ali Akbar was now the head of the house, and prepara- 
tory to returning to his country was ‘nursing’ a con- 
stituency with a view to entering Parliament. To this 
end he was having a monthly magazine printed at his 
own expense containing reproductions of the war 
pictures appearing daily in many of our illustrated 
papers, copies of the former being sent to members of 
the constituency. 

One day Mr. Akbar received a letter containing a 
cheque on the Bank of Persia, and Francis, having 
asked permission to examine the cheque, remarked, 
“Ah, I see you have another name, Ali Akbar Khan,” 
to which he replied: “Oh, it’s not a name; it’s a 
title.” 

Sure enough, when we looked in the dictionary we 
found “khan, a ruler or prince or potentate, amongst 
the people.” 

“Then you are a prince!” I cried. 

“Yes,” he admitted, “but I do not like it to be known, 
because people behave differently towards me.” 

“Well,” I rejoined, “I liked you very much when I 
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thought you were just ‘Mr. Akbar,’ and I don’t like — 
you any more now I know you are a prince.” 

Mr. Akbar came for two weeks and stayed for seven. 
About the middle of his stay my other guests having 
departed, I was able to give him a better bedroom 
downstairs. We found him a very nice addition to our 
society, for he was a sociable being, taking part in all 
Colony festivities, and a great favourite with the other 
sex. As this was his third year at the university, I 
suppose he soon returned to Persia; at any rate, we 
have not heard from him since. I hope his plans 
materialised and that he is working on the side of 
liberty and helping to free his countrymen from the 
shackles of custom and ignorance. 


Arthur Meeze. 

Amongst the notable people who visited the Colony 
the first summer was Arthur G. Meeze, a native and 
resident of Painswick. A man of wide interests, he had 
recently lost his wife, and came accompanied by his 
son and daughter, both of whom were in their teens. 
Some time later he came again to see us, bringing his 
second wife, and a very pleasant intimacy resulted. 
As Mr. Meeze was very musical, playing on the violin, 
our pianist was always welcome at his house; indeed 
many of us used to take the pleasant walk over the 
fields to the old Cotswold town and enjoy the always 
ready hospitality of the Meeze household. 

Arthur Meeze had been a pupil of Huxley and a 
fellow student with Lodge, and had a_ thorough 
scientific training. He was also interested in psychic 
phenomena and Spiritualism in its scientific aspect. 
Politics also interested him. I suppose he was more 
what was formerly known as a “Radical,” but to the 
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Tolstoyan Anarchist views held at Whiteway he felt a 
certain amount of response in his own mind. At any 
rate, he was our very good friend, eager to hold forth 
and argue on any subject that might be introduced. 
Visitors, if brainy, were always taken over by us—I 
speak now more particularly of Francis and myself—to 
see Mr. Meeze, and after inspecting the very interesting 
and beautiful old Cotswold house in which he lived, 
and wandering round the lovely terraced garden, would 
inevitably wind up by being invited to see his “Pan- 
tacle,” which Mr. Meeze would proceed to explain; 
and as he had a wonderful and original vocabulary 
of his own, besides making full use of the ordinary 
scientific terminology, I never remember him getting 
more than half way through the “Pantacle,” for the 
bewildered visitor, reeling under the immense mass of 
information, would have to be dragged away by us if 
we would get back home by midnight. 

This “Pantacle’ was a truly wonderful thing. 
Exquisitely drawn on white cardboard, in size about 
four feet by two, it was supposed to represent all the 
emotions, actions, impulses, nay, even the abstract 
thoughts of humanity. Circles, crosses, hearts, scrolls, 
triangles, squares, serpents, swastikas, all were pressed 
in to explain the mystery of man—everything was 
brought in somewhere, so that wags were inclined to 
call it the ““Pantechnicon” rather than the *Pantacle.” 
The immense amount of study was almost equalled by 
the exquisite neatness of penmanship and drawing. 
It really was “a thing of beauty” to look upon. We 
always considered it a compliment if one was invited 
to see the “‘Pantacle.” 

An article by Mr. Meeze, entitled “A Pantacular 
Interpretation of Life,” appeared recently in The 
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Cheltenham Chronicle and Gloucestershire Graphic, also 
being reprinted as a pamphlet. Though now between 
seventy and eighty years of age, in the summer of 
1930 an article entitled “The true meaning of 
Liberalism,” appeared in The Stroud Journal from the 
facile pen of Arthur Meeze, to which paper he has been 
an irregular but fairly frequent contributor during 
the whole of his life, both in prose and poetry. Pains- 
wick born, he tells with relish the local story of the 
“puppy dog pie,” and from him we learn that Zadkiel, 
the famous astrologer, formerly resided in the big 
house at Sheepscombe; in fact he is a storehouse of 
anecdotes relating to the neighbourhood. 

Now, as we go to press, I learn with regret that Mr. 
Arthur Meeze passed away on May 11th, 1934, aged 
eighty-one. 


Captain Fack White. 

One day I walked over to Painswick to see the 
Meezes and was introduced to a visitor, Captain Jack 
White, son of the famous General Sir George White, 
the hero of Ladysmith. Of course I was introduced as 
“Nellie Shaw from Whiteway,” my usual designation, 
and the gallant Captain seemed very interested to 
hear what I had to tell him, supplementary to what he 
had already heard from the Meezes. I believe I am 
right in saying that he heard of Mr. Meeze and his 
form of philosophy as depicted in the “Pantacle,” 
from Mr. Percy Lund of Yorkshire, a publisher 

White was out on the search for truth, and eagerly 
grasped at anything he could find which might prove 
of use. Hence his visit to Meeze, in whose household I 
found White comfortably domiciled, the presence of a 
pretty daughter of the house not appearing to detract 
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from his comfort. During tea time, in the natural 
course of conversation it leaked out that I took visitors, 
or rather paying guests. This was in April 1910. 
Knowing that most of us were vegetarians, White was 
rather glad to find that I was no longer a strict one, 
and enquired: “If I come to stay with you, will you 
give me beef steak?” and on my replying in the affirma- 
tive he decided to come. 

Arrived and settling down at once, for the first two 
days all seemed well. I provided a joint of beef and 
plenty of vegetables at dinner time, but no meat at 
any other meal; the very low terms, even for pre-war 
times, did not run to it. Accordingly on the third 
day Captain White remarked: “T’m not getting enough 
meat; I must have more of it.’ To which I, somewhat 
exasperated, replied: “My dear man, you can have as 
much meat as you like, provided you pay for it,” and 
made a suggestion that I should charge him less and 
that he should get his own meat. This he agreed to, 
and immediately saw George Kenworthy, the Colony 
carrier, and asked him to bring him “a good big of 
lump of salt beef.” This I cooked, and it came on the 
table at every meal until finished. White used to cut 
slice after slice and eat it alone; no bread or potatoes 
with it. But one had only to look at the contour of his 
jaw to see he was a real carnivore. It was a long, 
straight, strong jaw, with cruel-looking, pointed 
teeth. Very doggy. Canine. One could see it would 
be almost impossible for a man with such a jaw to be 
a vegetarian. Whilst the lower part of the face was 
distinctly animal, the upper part was fairly intellectual; 
in fact I have seldom seen the two natures so clearly 
shown in any other person. 


| White used to talk philosophy with Francis, who 
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would hold forth on Hegelianism, and in consequence 
White began to study Hegel, whom he read in German. 
It was a lovely hot spring, and he would fling himself 
down on the grass below our cottage, hands supporting 
head, and read Hegel for an hour or two. Then 
suddenly springing up, he would dispose of the book 
and exclaiming: “I’m going for a walk with Molly in 
the woods,” would disappear for the next few hours. 
The “Molly” in question was the only thing in the 
shape of a young woman—most of the colonists being 
married women or else mere children—available for 
Captain White’s attentions, and being a visitor, with 
all her time at her own disposal, she was quite willing 
to oblige. Their first meeting was immortalised in a 
little ditty (I will not say poem), framed on the lines 
of the well-known old song, “The Low-backed Car.” 
I will give it. 

When first I saw sweet Molly, *twas on a low divan, 

As Nellie’s guest I had been pressed to be a social man. 

But when I’d been there once or twice, my heart became 

so glad 

That I’d sing on the spot, if you asked me or not, 

And I’d waltz away like mad 

As we sat on the low divan, etc. 


The jingle has stayed in my memory. I wonder if 
Captain White also remembers it? 

Well, we got on remarkably well, in spite of the fact 
that we, Francis and I, were rather too Tolstoyan on 
the sex question to suit White. He joined in all our 
entertainments, coming to the dance which was held 
weekly up at the bakehouse room. I can picture him 
now, a long, loosely knit figure, fully six feet two, and 
like many tall men, inclined to stoop, and with Molly 
or some other woman as his partner, energetically 
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engaged in the movements of the dance then popular, 
viz., “The Boston, or military two-step.” On one 
occasion, to my surprise, he left before the dance was 
over, so on reaching home and finding he was gone 
to bed, and enquiring the reason, he replied simply, 
“JT was tired out, and wanted a rest. I’ve danced with 
every damn woman in the room!” 

Captain White stayed with us three wecks, and 
before he went he inscribed these lines in my album: 

I have always considered that no man understands how 
to live who cannot be happy leaning over a gate and 
spitting. Whiteway provides so much food for reflection 
that the latter activity can be dispensed with. 

To be enabled to judge of precepts by their practise 
is not common, seeing the general divorce by collusion 
between the two. Here it is otherwise, and one can 
ruminate on principles illustrated by living illustrations. 
“Sunnymeade” (the name of our cottage) certainly 
illustrates welcome and kindness and a large-hearted 
tolerance of such unphilosophical habits as breakfasting 
in bed. But this is only the first chapter in my relations 
with Nellie and Francis. The next is on the knees of the 
gods, only methinks they will let us read it together in 
the future. For the present I go with a humiliated mind 
and a grateful but shattered heart. 

May 3rd, 1910. J. R. Wuire. 

A real friendship seemed to arise between him and 
Francis, who used to relate amusing and thrilling 
experiences he had had in the Foreign Legion as well 
as the Austrian army. Also they had both been through 
Tolstoyism and come out on the other side, so had 
much in common. I was chiefly interested in Captain 
White’s literary side, for he certainly was a bit of a 
poet, also a dreamer, and like so many Irishmen, had 
a certain fascination it was impossible to define. He 
talked freely about his wife, whom I had the pleasure 
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of meeting: some time later, dining with them in their 
flat at Hampstead Garden Suburb. Mrs. White was a 
charming, rather sad-faced lady, half Spanish, who 
had followed her erratic husband to many strange 
places, including a lumber camp in Canada; also to 
Scotland and France, and when things got too much 
for her, retiring to Gibraltar, the home of her family. 
She was there during White’s visit here. 

We had news of Captain White from time to time 
but he never came to Whiteway again until three 
years ago, when he turned up for a few days, staying 
with Francis, but as I was away on a visit, I missed 
seeing him. Francis seemed to have enjoyed his com- 
pany, and they parted the best of friends, although 
Captain White did not get what he wanted, a cottage 
for a lady friend at Whiteway. 

I have dealt somewhat at length on Captain White's 
visit largely on account of his mention of Whiteway 
Colony in general, and Francis and myself in partic- 
ular, in his recently published book—Migft (Jonathan 
Cape)—which title so far as it applies to his description 
of us, seems singularly applicable. It is possible that 
feeling the need of a little ‘light relief’ in his book, he 
thought a chapter on Whiteway Colony might provide 
it, so “a little bit invented and a little bit inferred,” 
combined with a vivid imagination, caused him to 


give a picture of us both which is little less than 4 
parody. 


Fletcher A. Fohnson. 

There is one person without mention of whom 4 
history of Whiteway would be very incomplete. I 
allude to Mr. Fletcher A. Johnson, of Nottingham, who 
was well known and loved by all old Whitewayans 
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of the days following on after the cessation of com- 
munism. 

Mr. Johnson was manufacturing perfumer to Messrs. 
Boots, the chemists, of Nottingham. He was a great 
cyclist, an ardent vegetarian and simple lifer, also a 
Theosophist. Being at Oxford and hearing of White- 
way Colony in the summer of 1904, he cycled over, 
arriving at nightfall, Protheroe’s and Jeannie’s cottage 
being the first habitation he saw. They gave him a 
hearty welcome and a bed for the night. At that time 
Rachelle Edelmann (afterwards Mrs. Sinclair) and 
her son John and daughter Sonia were occupying the 
old studio next to ‘Protheroe’s new cottage, the two 
families taking meals together. After breakfast Sonia 
brought him down to see us. We soon made friends, 
and had an interesting conversation, Johnson telling 
us that he lived chiefly on fruit, which he considered 
better than vegetables. Our reply was that possibly he 
was right, but for us the right food and the best food 
was that which we could produce ourselves, viz., 
vegetables. Bananas and oranges might be very nice, 
but as we had no money we could not buy them; 
besides, they had to be imported. But on the subject of 
Theosophy we got on splendidly, for at that time both 
Francis and I were very keen on it. 

After breakfast we joined the other colonists who 
were engaged in making the sanfoin into hay, the 
depredations of the cows having ceased. It was a 
glorious June day, and the scene was quite Arcadian, 
the women in their gay-coloured print frocks and the 


men in white shorts, many with bare, sun-tanned 
backs, all happily engaged in turning and raking the 
hay. Johnson joined in it all, making the acquaintance 


of the rest of the Colony folk and seeming scarcely 
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able to tear himself away from the sylvan scene and 
congenial companionship. However, as he was on 
his holiday and intended going on to the Wye Valley 
he eventually took his departure. 

Later in the summer he came again, staying a week 
with us. The following year he brought along his wife 
and two daughters, who stayed at Sheepscombe with 
my mother, as she had a pretty cottage there, but 
Johnson stayed with us. 

Being an active member of the Nottingham Theoso- 
phical Lodge, Mr. Johnson knew many of the prom- 
inent people in the Theosophical Society, and was 
able to give Francis an introduction to Mr. G. R. S. 
Mead, at that time co-editor with Mrs. Besant of The 
Theosophical Review. The result was that Francis wrote 
a number of articles on more or less Theosophical lines, 
but from the standpoint of Hegelianism. These articles 
appeared bi-monthly for two years, and he received 
two guineas per article. That meant five shillings per 
week, which in pre-war days, together with the produce 
of our garden, meant a standard of comfort unknown 
to us before in our Colony life. 

Through Mr. Johnson we got to know many new 
friends, including our good comrades Beatrice and 
Edward Adams, who are still with us. Meeting Mr. 
Johnson some time after his visit to Whiteway, he so 
imbued them with his enthusiasm that they imme- 
diately took steps to break up their home, and with 
their ten months old baby girl came to settle here in 
March 1906, staying in the old Whiteway house until 
their own new home was ready. 

Mr. Johnson was very keen on settling at Whiteway, 
having a scheme for growing sweet scented flowers and 
herbs suitable for making perfumery, but as it was a 
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bit risky, it did not appeal to his family, who naturally 
preferred the comfortable villa in the suburbs o 
Nottingham to the problematical existence here. 
Came the War, and the perfumery business suffered a 
set-back (Mr. Johnson was no longer with Boots, but 
in business with a partner); worries and illness followed, 
resulting in a nervous breakdown and finally death, at 
the comparatively early age of sixty-five. We all 
mourned the loss of a very dear and faithful friend. 
The irony of the situation was that the family of Mr. 
Johnson, whilst not actually living on the Colony, yet 
settled in a bungalow half a mile away and lived there 
for two years following his death. 

I never met a more vital, healthy, energetic man than 
F. A. Johnson. He had all kinds of theories about 
food, and for two years before his death was living on 
an exclusive diet of bananas and olive oil, which he 
declared provided the necessary amount of nourish- 
ment for his bodily needs. He certainly seemed fit 
enough, but when illness came he seemed to have no 
reserve of strength and rapidly sank, to our surprise 
and grief. 

I had a strange experience a few years after his 
death. I was one of the audience at the College of 
Psychical Science at Holland Park, where a lady was 
giving clairvoyance. She informed me that a bearded 
man—description followed—who gave his name as 
“John” and who was standing in a garden of roses, 
had a message for me. I could think of no one of the 
name of “John” whom I knew, who had died and did 
not think the message was for me. However, the lady 
said she was sure it was; also that the message was of an 
intimate nature, which she would give me after the 
meeting was over. Unluckily so many people crowded 
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round her; and whilst waiting my turn and looking 
meanwhile at some ‘spirit’ photographs I missed her, 
so never got the message. Some time later, when 
describing the incident to the son of Mr. Johnson, I 
suddenly realised who it must have been and cried 
out: “Why, it was your father—Johnson”; and was 
filled with sorrow that I never heard what he wanted 
to tell me. 


Sidney Sprague. 

In 1917 we received a visit from a certain Mr. Sidney 
Sprague, who happened to be lecturing on ‘“‘Bahaism” 
at the various Theosophical Lodges in the West of 
England. An American by birth and having strong 
Socialist views, he lived some time in the Latin Quarter 
in Paris and wore the blue blouse of the ‘ouvrier.’ 

Hearing of the new religion of “Bahaism,” emanat- 
ing from Persia, he made a study of it, becoming so 
interested that he actually went out to Palestine to 
meet and talk with the leader of the “Bahaist” move- 
ment, Abbas Effendi, at that time a prisoner of the 
Turkish Government at Acre. Free to walk about and 
receive his friends within the city walls, Abbas Effendi 
was found by Mr. Sprague seated at a long table, at 
which sat people of many nationalities, reminding 
him of similar scenes depicted in sacred pictures. 

The “Bahaist” movement originated from the teach- 
ing of a man known as “The Bab,” who suffered death 
in Persia and whose successor, Baha Ullah, was the 
father of the present leader, Abbas Effendi. The 
“Bahaist” religion is chiefly ethical in its character 
rather than doctrinal, the Brotherhood of man, also 
the emancipation of woman, being two of its strongest 
points. Closer acquaintance with this teaching made 
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a complete convert of Sidney Sprague, and led to his 
devoting his life to its dissemination, to which end he 
travelled on the Continent, lecturing in Germany 
and other countries, ultimately coming to England. 
Sidney Sprague was a fine pianist, and we spent many 
hours listening to his masterly rendering of Strauss’s 
waltzes. 

After leaving England Mr. Sprague took up his 
abode in Cairo, from whence he occasionally wrote to 
us, in one letter telling us he had married the niece of 
the “Prophet” as Abbas Effendi was styled, whom he 
had met and with whom he had fallen in love on the 
occasion of his visit to Acre. So this was a case in which 
East and West did meet, and is surely the first time an 
American has married a Persian woman. 

Some years later Mr. Sprague again visited London 
as delegate to the “Congress of Religions,” held that 
year. He proposed coming to see us, but had to hurry 
home, his wife being at that time in delicate health. 
Since then our correspondence has ceased. 


Stewart Gray. 

Another occasional caller at Whiteway was Stewart 
Gray, whose name was often seen in the newspapers of 
a couple of decades ago. About 1906, when he first 
called, he was in early middle life, a fine well set-up man, 
with coal-black hair and beard. Of Scots descent and 
educated for the law, he had been both a journalist 
and a land agent, becoming much interested in land 
development and village restoration. He did a good 
deal of caravanning in pursuing “Back to the Land” 
and “Land Nationalisation” propaganda. He was 
chosen as Labour candidate in 1905 for the Tonbridge 
division of Kent, but was not elected. Apparently his 
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political enthusiasm waned, for he did not enter the 
lists again in the election of the following year. 

A versatile man, Gray was interested in antiquarian 
research and was also a bit of a poet. He had also been 
a brewer and assisted in the formation of “Rowton 
Houses.”” A man who could have made his mark in 
one or other of these callings, he gave up all to cham- 
pion the cause of the landless and the workless, becom- 
ing known later on as the leader of the “Hunger 
Marchers,” suffering arrest and imprisonment on 
several occasions. Stewart Gray is, however, best 
remembered by some of us at Whiteway for a very 
different reason. Making himself at home in the various 
cottages, and invariably cooking bloaters for his own 
consumption, he rather annoyed the vegetarians, whose 
olfactory nerves were offended by the odours caused 
thereby. 


Dr. Charles Fox. 

Another eccentric was Dr. Charles Fox, of Cardiff, 
who paid us two or three visits at long intervals. The 
first visit was in the early days, when there were more 
people than accommodation, but one of the colonists 
obligingly gave up his bed to the new-comer and slept 
on the kitchen table himself. Dr. Fox was a notable 
figure—a fine, tall, well-built, elderly man, wearing 
his hair long on his shoulders. He was attired in 
orthodox Quaker clothes, from broad-brimmed hat 
to smart buckled shoes. He rode a bicycle and seemed 
a very athletic man. I think his visit was prompted by 
curiosity rather than for any definite purpose, and he 
rode away next day. A few years later he turned up 
again after a day’s cycling. This time he wore the same 
kind of clothing, minus sleeves. It was extraordinary 
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to see him fully clothed—thick woollen stockings on his 
legs and his arms right up to the shoulders completely 
bare, the sleeves of both shirt and coat having been 
cut right out. He had remarkably well-developed, 
white arms, as smooth as a lady’s. Can it be that it was 
vanity on the part of our friend which caused him to 
adopt this mode? I know not. 


“General” Joseph Williamson. 

A quaint personality who used to stay with us 
occasionally for a rest or holiday in the first years was 
a Scotsman, who rigidly adhered to his national dress. 
As he had a wooden leg and always had his knee 
covered by woollen pants under his kilt, the effect was 
rather queer. He wandered about from town to village 
all over the country, sleeping in lodging houses and 
picking up a living by playing in the streets on an 
accordion. He held his own views on the Labour 
question and social matters generally, and when a 
passer-by gave him a copper for his music he in return 
would hand him or her a Malthusian leaflet. He 
called himself “General” Joseph Williamson, and 
claimed to be the founder of an organization which he 
termed “The Labour Army.” The headquarters of 
the “army” were somewhere in Cornwall, but later 
on he removed them to Whiteway. The only visible 
property of the “army” was @ bundle of membership 
tickets. He was willing to enrol us all free of charge, 
but I think Hodge was the only one who accepted the 
offer. The “general” would sometimes treat us to an 
accordion recital, keeping time with his wooden leg. 
He disappeared, and we don’t know what became of 


him. 


XXIV 
GASTON MARIN 


My history would lack one of its most interesting 
characters, did I not speak about Gaston Marin, for 
several years secretary to the Colony. 

About 1903 I received a letter from a Belgian, who 
was at that time a member of an anarchist colony 
near Brussels, making enquiries about our Colony. 
He also sent me half-a-dozen picture postcards of the 
place, in one of which he figured conspicuously, stand- 
ing at a blackboard fixed on a trestle and evidently 
giving a drawing lesson. He had rather long curly 
hair and looked quite picturesque, which is more than 
I can say for the rest of the group. I replied to his 
questions and the correspondence dropped. 

Years later, in the May of 1914, I had a visit from a 
foreign-looking pair, the man with rather long hair, 
fair-bearded, hatless, with pack on back, speaking 
perfect English, and the woman, short, stoutish, with 
cropped hair, speaking little English and that extremely 
broken, as it remains to this day. They proved to be my 
friend of the post-card and his wife, who had been 
taking a holiday in Cornwall and had broken their 
train journey on the way Londonwards to call at the 
Colony, of which they had learned somewhat from my 
letter of the past. However, it was a toss-up whether 
they called or not, for they had heard rumours of 
Whiteway having become respectable and even bour- 
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geois (and what greater condemnation than the latter 
could there be?) “Still,” said they, “we will just give 
a look at them.” 

The “look” proved so satisfactory that they stayed 
the night, and next morning a special meeting of the 
colonists was called—for not being so numerous then, 
a word round was enough to summon folks—and on 
Gaston applying for land, it was at once joyfully 
granted, and he and his wife Jeanne were allotted a 
nice corner with road frontage on the Dry Ground. 

Our new friends departed, saying they must return 
to Belgium to settle their affairs, but would return 
later in the summer and take up their abode with us. 

As the Belgian Colony was defunct, owing to clerical 
and governmental opposition, they were glad to find 
another and congenial home. Came the memorable 
Sunday when war was declared. At our cottage we 
were somewhat excited, as we had a Czech young 
woman, resident in London, and her friend Dr. Smo- 
lak, of Prague, also Czech and just arrived in England, 
staying with us. He brought news of the excitement 
and strong national feeling in Austria consequent on 
the assassination at Sarajevo, and the declaration of 
war on Serbia by Austria and Germany. 

In the evening we went across to Jeannie’s musical 
as usual, and found there the Belgian couple, who 
fearing to delay another minute, had hastily got 
together their belongings, realised their money and 
departed for our shores. And none too soon. They 
were only just in time. Their sudden appearance and 
the presence of the Czechs heightened that air of 
romance and continentalism which already charac- 
terised the Colony, and we had a thrilling evening, 
music being interspersed with excited talk and con- 
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jectures as to the future. The Czech doctor, who was 
a fine musician, played and sang, and Francis, too, 
delivered himself of a number of Czech, Slovak, Ser- 
bian and other songs in his extremely vivacious and 
dramatic manner. Altogether it was an evening never 
to be forgotten. 

Gassie, as we learned to call him, was in delicate 
health; in fact consumption was feared. His means 
enabled them to employ a friend to build them a 
small house made of wood, in which they settled, and 
his industrious wife soon began getting the land in 
shape and tilled the garden, growing many salads and 
herbs until then unknown to us except in the pages of a 
seed catalogue. Jeanne devoted herself to her invalid 
giving him every attention, and in the long run, aided 
doubtless by our wonderful Cotswold air, her efforts 
were successful, for Gassie overcame his weakness, and 
though never considered robust, yet had a wiriness 
which stood him in good stead in later years, as you 
will learn. 

He was very keen on education, and a sort of school 
was started by him on very unconventional lines, and 
a few children were got together, whom he and some 
others taught. He also had classes for adults if they 
cared to attend, for he was a great expert on Sociology- 
Ethnology and kindred subjects. 

Both he and Jeanne had the social instinct fully 
developed, and from that time on our working weeks 
were lightened by socials and picnics galore. In fact 
at the week-end some of the colonists seemed to live 
more or less in each others laps. 

A couple of Frenchmen joined us later, adding to 
our gaiety, and eventually Gassie, who had relatives 
in Cardiff (his grandmother had been English, hence 
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his excellent speech), whilst staying there picked up a 
Somali fireman, got very friendly, and invited him to 
Whiteway. Sala was a nice fellow, rather like an Arab 
in appearance, and soon won all hearts. Ultimately 
he gave up the sea and came to live altogether with 
Gassie, joined the Colony and became one of us. 
Jeanne was not pleased with this arrangement, so the 
house (enlarged by this time by the addition of more 
rooms), was divided into two, Jeanne retaining her 
own rooms and Sala living in the other part with 
Gassie and doing most of the domestic work. He also 
took up bookbinding and joined the handicraft group. 
After this further flights were attempted. 

The occasional week-end visits from Birmingham 
and the north of one or two coloured men (one a Zulu) 
who were studying medicine and were really cultured 
men, suggested to Gassie the advisability of having a 
sort of camp for those who might like to spend their 
holidays here. For Sala had said that nowhere had he 
experienced the friendliness and treatment on terms 
of equality that he did at Whiteway. Gassie went to 
considerable expense in buying a corrugated iron 
building, which he furnished simply; and a few 
coloured visitors came, but the scheme did not result 
:n much. A communal dinner was established at which 
any white or coloured person could come and take 
their meals by sharing in the work of cooking and 
paying their share of the communal expense. Soon 
after this Sala elected to resume his seafaring calling, 
probably being homesick for his native land. We were 
sorry when he left. 

Having been taught Arabic by Sala, Gassie and 
Jeanne went for a trip to Morocco. As he desired to 


get farther into the interior than do most tourists, he 
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assumed native attire, and even became a (nominal) 
proselyte to the Mohammedan faith, thus obtaining 
entrance to mosques and other holy places. Jeanne 
remained in the town and accumulated a varied and 
amusing amount of information. Gassie and Jeanne 
came back laden with articles of beauty and use, lovely 
hand-woven mats, gorgeous pots of both metal and 
crockery ware, leather goods, wearing apparel, etc., 
and we had a delightful lecture from each of them, 
telling of their adventures. These, I may add, were 
delivered in full Arab rig, in which they looked very 
fine and picturesque. 

Always a great traveller (for he had in previous 
years with Jeanne made the journey to Greece chiefly 
on foot) Gassie eventually decided to make a trip to 
Somaliland to see his beloved Sala. 

Never, surely, has traveller made such a journey in 
such a manner. 

He left Whiteway in the July of 1928, riding a push- 
bike to Dover, and after crossing to France pursued his 
way through that country and on into Switzerland and 
over the Alps into Italy. Here he had some experience 
of Fascist regulations, but got safely through that 
country almost as far south as Calabria; but owing to 
the outbreak of some sickness which barred his further 
progress in that direction, crossed the Adriatic and 
found himself in Albania. Here, he told us, he found 
himself for the first time in a land where none of the 
languages he knew availed him. It was a strange land 
and a strange tongue. He was also held up here for 
some time, but at last got permission to leave, and 
travelled through Greece right down to the Pireus, 
where he embarked for Alexandria. 

Arrived there, he proceeded to Cairo, and there 
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stayed on and on, not being able to tear himself away 
from the delightful city. He was entertained and made 
much of by both European and native professors 
and educationalists. He even met a young man there 
who knew Whiteway. He was Malcolm Muggeridge, 
son of my old friend Harry Muggeridge, late Labour 
member for- Romford. 

Malcolm told Gassie that some of his happiest boy- 
hood days were spent at Whiteway. Indeed, wherever 
one goes it seems possible to come across people who 
know this place. 

After ten months Gassie finally took the plunge and 
got away. So long as he was able to ride his bicycle he 
did so, and where he finally discarded it I do not know; 
but from this time he either cycled or took a boat up 
the Nile, got lifts on lorries or motor-cars, and in some 
way meandered through the land, going south. He 
often stayed weeks at a time in some small village, 
learning the dialect, studying the manners and cus- 
toms, which he would embody in a letter of great 
length and wealth of detail, possibly even illustrated 
with little sketches. Then one morning he would take 
his departure amid the heartfelt adieu of his new 
friends. Long will they speak of the white man who 
lived amongst them and identified himself with their 
lives as no one had ever done before. 

I may here remark that I know nothing definite 
about Gassie’s income, except that it was enough to 
divide between himself and Jeanne. It is the extreme 
simplicity of his needs, his habit of dressing and living, 
and eating native food, which enables him to travel 
such vast distances. At some places where there was 
a seat of government it is amusing to relate that 
Gassie, the Anarchist, was frequently the guest of the 
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consul, except on English territory, where on one 
occasion he was almost pushed out, as there was an 
idea that he was getting too popular with the native 
students. I fancy it was at Khartoum this happened. 
He was sometimes taken, much to his amusement, 
for the famous Colonel Lawrence. The following 
extract from a book entitled Across Africa on Foot, by 
Ronald A. Monson, page 373 (published by Matthews 
and Marrot, 1931), says: “We had put up the previous 
night at a modern little hotel on the promenade 
(Khartoum), and at luncheon that day we met a 
curious fellow—a European garbed in the loose white 
skirt and sandals worn by the natives of Upper Egypt. 
He engaged us in conversation and told us he was 
making a journey through the land of the Pharaohs. 
For a year he had lived with the fellaheen on the Nile 
banks, near Cairo, eating their food, sleeping in their 
huts and associating with no other Europeans. He 
had even accompanied a camel caravan from Cairo to 
the Red Sea and back again, and had endured all the 
ardours of that journey and shared the tasks incidental 
to it. He had come down to Assuan from Luxor in 4 
native dhow and was bound for the Soudan, Abyssinia, 
or other country lying in that direction. ; 
“He was a strange type—a fanatic to judge by his 
eyes, and a pacifist to judge by his speech and manner. 
Tanned as brown as the natives amongst whom he 
had cast his lot, wearing their dress and speaking their 
tongue, he yet resembled them in nothing else. He 
told us he was a Belgian by birth and a cosmopolitan 
by up-bringing—for the twenty-six years prior to his 
departure from England to Alexandria he had been 
wandering all over Europe. He was well equipped for 
the life he had adopted, for he spoke nearly every 
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European language and made a practice of learning 
any dialect of the people he came amongst. 

“He was a quiet, modest man, easily set a-wondering 
by the things we told him. He seemed enormously 
ignorant of the world at large, despite his wanderings. 
Facts concerning the attitude of the European to the 
natives, and of the natives to the European, which 
most would have regarded as commonplaces, amazed 
him exceedingly. He heard our remarks as a child 
hears of strange happenings in far lands for the first 
time—in sheer breathless astonishment. He was a 
queer fellow—a little mad perhaps, and yet, maybe, 
the sanest man alive. It all depends on how one looks 
at it.” 

From now on I can only briefly, and I fear very 
roughly, indicate his route. I have written him, send- 
ing a rough draft for correction, but have so far got no 
reply. Goodness knows where he is now. Well, 
going due south, he travelled through the Soudan 
into Abyssinia, where he stayed some months, being at 
Addis Abbaba during the Coronation. Here he mixed 
a good deal with Europeans, but ultimately took a 
cottage and had a native boy to live with him and 
look after his needs. Next he paid a visit to Somali- 
land, but I do not think he saw Sala, who was pro- 
bably pursuing his calling at sea. 

The next perspective was India, and some time 
during his journey he paid a visit to Ghandi’s settlement, 
but I am not sure where that was located. Gassie 
went down the western coast in bullock wagons, cars, 
mail vans, boats and lorries, eventually crossing over to 
Ceylon, where he travelled from north to south and 
back again. He appears to have been on very friendly 
terms with the Buddhists, even giving lectures to the 
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Young Men’s Buddhist Associations—a title strangely 
familiar, if we alter one word. 

Having ‘done’ Ceylon, Gassie went back to India, 
this time on the eastern side, visiting on his way many 
little colonies and groups of people who were disciples 
of some holy man or Yogi. Of course, he stayed with 
them some time and thereby became acquainted with 
their modes of living and their philosophy and religion. 
Mostly they were people of extreme simplicity of life— 
vegetarian, cleanly, devout and friendly. At one time 
he found himself living in a cave on the top of a moun- 
tain, on either side in adjacent caves being two “holy 
men” who daily put out their vessels for the offerings 
of food from the villagers, on which they depended for 
sustenance. Gassie remarked: ‘‘Of course, I went down 
to the village and bought my food.” 

He stayed there some time, during which the Ve- 
danta philosophy was explained to him and of which 
he gives quite a good description in his letters. It is 
certain that the Gassie who returns will have a much 
broader outlook on matters of religion and philosophy 
than the Gassie who came over here from Belgium, a 
freethinker, if not an athiest. 

Working northwards, he began to near the Hima- 
layas, and meeting with a Tibetan and his son, 
who, with their yaks bearing their merchandise 
were on their return journey, he decided to accompany 
them to that mysterious region of which we hear so 
much and know so little. After visiting various monas- 
teries, being hospitably treated by the Llamas and 
priests, he began to realise that it was time to retrace 
his steps, so bade a sorrowful farewell to his Tibetan 
friends, and from a lonely peak watched their figures 
gradually fading from his sight as they wended their 
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way up the path homewards. There alone, amidst 
Himalayan heights sublime and desolate, sat Gassie, 
writing to his Whiteway comrades, a most touching 
and intimate letter. I was so moved by it when it was 
passed on to me to read that I sat down immediately 
and wrote to the courageous little man who, in search 
of knowledge and experience, had travelled those 
thousands of miles alone and with scant means. His 
heroism touched me profoundly, and I mentally com- 
pared him with Vasco Nuhez, who discovered the 
Pacific whilst standing ‘alone, silent upon a peak in 
Darien.” 

Returning to India, he now proceeded through 
Burma, taking on his way the settlement or colony 
founded by Rabindranath Tagore, the great Indian 
poet, with whom he had much conversation. There 
appears to be quite a flourishing settlement, com- 
prising industries of various kinds, crafts, schools, 
lecture rooms and many other things connected with 
the revival of Indian culture. 

From there he went to Sumatra and then on to 
Indo-China. I now hear that his last card was from 
China proper, and that he proposes to go to Japan and 
from thence into Siberia. He will then be practically 
starting on his return journey, but with the fascina- 
tions of a tour through the Soviet Republic in Asia and 
then on to that of Europe we shall hardly see him yet 
awhile. I wonder, will he ever be ablé to give up this 
nomadic existence and settle down to a humdrum life? 
One thing is sure, the immense amount of matter con- 
tained in the numerous letters he has written home are 
in the safe keeping of his wife, and contain enough 
information—ethnological, sociological, zoological, psy- 
chological, philosophical, ethical and educational to 
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fill a library. If he ever returns he will have a stupen- 
dous task in attempting to disentangle this mass of 
knowledge. He has gone into places quite off the beat 
of the ordinary traveller, and by reason of his simple 
sympathetic nature contacted so many and varied 
people that he has amassed information impossible to 
be got in any other way than that of daily human 
intercourse. It is to be hoped that some of the various 
learned societies will avail themselves of this vast 
storehouse of knowledge, and with Gassie’s consent 
deal with this unique contribution to the knowledge 
of the world. No thought of gain or profit by selling 
his knowledge has crossed Gassie’s mind. Pure love of 
mankind and a wish to know them, combined with 
what is termed the ‘wanderlust’ has inspired Gassie 
in his wonderful journeyings. 

May he come back safe and sound to his old com- 
rades, is the hearty wish of the present writer. 


XXV 
PRESENT DAYS 


“Inconsistency,” says Emerson, “is the hobgoblin of 
little minds.” An organism, says the voice of science, 
must adapt itself to its environment or cease to exist. 
It is by virtue of the latter axiom, I think, that White- 
way has not merely continued to exist, but become a 
fairly live and healthy community. In the foregoing 
pages I have tried to show how the small body of stal- 
warts lived through that bitter winter of 1899, and for 
three years attempted to carry out a teaching which, if 
brought to its logical conclusion, would result in 
vagabondage or death. Without private property a 
man cannot even own tools, and without tools he can- 
not till the ground and produce his food, whereas 
“bread labour” was one of the chief injunctions of 
Tolstoy. Also, if a man gives to a beggar his only coat, 
there is still a coatless man to be reckoned with; nothing 
has been accomplished. 

The ‘“‘no-money” idea had but a short life amongst 
us, for those who professed it speedily found out its 
unsoundness and utter impracticability. A number of 
Brotherhoodites from Yorkshire settled down on the 
land at Purleigh Colony (the original members of 
which having either joined us or migrated elsewhere) 
and attempted to carry out this ‘“‘no-money” idea. As 
they made little or no attempt to produce their food 
from the land, they literally lived for the visits of the 
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wht || postman, whom they hoped might bring letters con- 
Wh) taining cash from friends. This was soon spent at the 
1 nearest village shop and quickly consumed. The idea 
1! of it being wrong to work for money resulted in some 
| cases to no work at all being done, and great deteriora- 
tion of character resulted. The very evils which were 
objected to—exploitation of some and parasitism of 
others—were repeated, but in a different way. The 
i || man who did what was considered wrong, who got his 
living from some form of finance or banking, oft-times 
supported by his—from their point of view—ill-earned 
. money, the pious “no-money” users. (This did not 
happen at Whiteway, but is introduced as showing to 
! what lengths the idea could be carried; also two or 
4 three of our people gravitated to Purleigh in search of 
A i “brotherhood,” when communism was abandoned 
ne here.) 
The “non-resistance” doctrine, that it is wrong to 
: / use force under any circumstances, held sway for a 
} much longer time than did the “no-money”’ idea, but 
| I have told how that, too, as in the case of the devasta- 
| tion of our crops by our neighbour’s cows, was ulti- 
| 1 mately given up. When one really believes in a prin- 
bat) ciple one can bear a great deal, but directly doubt 
) enters into the mind difficulties are bound to arise. 
| | The unwisdom of Tolstoyism began to be apparent, as 
ee it resulted in some cases in a complete undermining of 
character. Greed and avarice in some of our neigh- 
) bours, laziness and irresponsibility, combined with a 
| lack of forethought amongst ourselves, seemed to be 


em 


1 the direct result. Acquiescence in tyranny and injus- 
it tice by raising no protest against thefts and raids 
seemed to develop into a kind of fatalism, that was how 
non-resistance appeared to some of us to work out. 
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A few of us had become acquainted with the teaching of 
Theosophy, and the study of the Bhagavadgita tended 
to strengthen the belief that there were times when it 
was right to use some kind of force (see the advice of 
Krishna to Arjuna). 

Our critics may say that the teaching was all right 
but that we were all wrong, and that our inability to 
carry out the lofty ideal with which we set out was 
entirely due to our own lack of faith. Perhaps so. 
Perfect beings might have accomplished more than we 
did, but at any rate we had a jolly good try, enough to 
show our sincerity, and if any of our critics felt they 
could do better, it was up to them to make the attempt. 
However, to my knowledge, so far that has not been 
done. Chiefly it was the unpracticability, nay, impos- 
sibility of getting an honest living that was the crown- 
ing blow, and after the abandonment of communism, 
when we had our little homes, whereby we incurred 
the necessity of earning money with which to pay the 
local rates and provide ourselves with those neces- 
saries of life which we were unable to produce, tore 
away the last shred of adherence to these doctrines. 

What remained and still remains is the doctrine of 
“bread labour.” The duty of everyone to produce 
something useful, failing which he is a parasite on the 
whole community; that, to us, is the prime essential 
in Tolstoy’s teaching. 

Equally important is the idea of “free land”; that 
the land should belong to the people. Free to be used 
by those who desire to earn their livelihood in that way. 
In short, that “use-possession” is the only right kind 
of possession, the term “Jandowner” beingasheer absurd- 
ity—or it should be, in the minds of right-thinking 
people. During the latter years of the nineteent 
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century the organisations known respectively as The 
Land Restoration League and The Land Nationalisa- 
tion Society were very active in their propaganda, and 
their vans toured the country, literature being freely 
distributed and meetings held on village greens and 
commons, getting “back to the land” being strongly 
advocated. ‘There was a real desire in the hearts of 
many to get away from towns and cities and live what 
is sometimes rather erroneously termed “the simple life.” 
The writings and teachings of such men as Thoreau 
and Edward Carpenter (especially in the latter’s 
book, Towards Democracy) gave voice to that feeling and 
acted as a stimulus to many individuals—including 
the little group which started our Colony. Beginning 
as we did in such an extremely free and easy anar- 
chistic manner, we had no rules nor even the shadow 
of a constitution. It was not necessary under com- 
munism to have either; and even when the change 
came about, so long as there was plenty of land un- 
tilled or not allocated to any person, the new settler 
could take his choice of any of the vacant land, the 
quantity being left to his discretion. Usually two 
acres was the amount fixed on; in one case three and 
in another four being taken. But as the land decreased 
the applications increased. In some cases people of 
whom we knew nothing, perfect strangers, applying 
for land by letter, stating their circumstances an 
needs. These we had to judge between, and tried to 
settle on the most needy ones. Sometimes, on the not 
very frequent occasion of a colonist leaving and having 
to dispose of his cottage, a new-comer has been intro- 
duced as possible purchaser, and the Colony asked to 
grant the use of the land pertaining to it. In such 
cases there is little choice. It is rather like ‘buying 4 
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pig in a poke,’ and I regret to say the new arrival does 
not always prove a success from the Colony’s point of 
view. 

In face of all this, a declaration of adherence to the 
principle of “yse-possession” was drawn up and signed 
by all the colonists present. This document was allowed 
to remain neglected for a good many years, but after 
the land on the “dry ground” which had been cul- 
tivated for the “Tithe Redemption Fund” became 
vacant and we had so many applications for land, this 
paper was brought to light once more and intending 
colonists asked to sign it. In most cases they did so. 
One new-comer refused to sign, and one who had 
signed originally refused to do so a second time (for 
we had a fresh paper and signed again). 

Apart from the milk industry, whose owner, William 
Sinclair, cultivated four acres, principally with swedes, 
mangolds and food necessary for his cows, the only 
other person who could be said to really get his family’s 
living from the land was the vegetarian athlete from 
the Midlands. He worked strenuously, assisted by 
his three boys; and by means of a donkey and cart 
used to send vegetables every week to Stroud, where 
they were easily disposed of. In this case children were 
a great asset. But it was by almost superhuman labour 
and struggling with poor jand, which he deepened by 
adding leaf mould got from the woods and other 
means, that the crops were raised. The rest of us pro- 
duced enough for our own needs, and disposed of our 
surplus as best we could. But we all had to supple- 
ment our land work by some other means. Still, it may 
be said, in the main the cultivation of the land and 
growing of vegetables and fruit formed our staple 


industry. 
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This state of things obtained more or less until the 
post-war years, by which time we had a good many 
persons on the Colony, who, being occupied with some 
kind of trade or handicraft, did not bother much about 
the cultivation of the land or gardening generally, 
having less time and possibly less inclination for such 
work. And so in many cases the land ceases to be cul- 
tivated and one gets untidy places with rough grass or, 
still worse, weeds growing and a general aspect of 
neglect, whilst next to it may be a neatly-kept garden. 

In several cases poultry farming has been taken up, 
and although it is useful, productive work, it is not so 
pleasing to the eye to see chicken runs and wire fencing. 
These remarks apply mostly to the “dry ground,” 
which has not been in cultivation for so long as has 
the side known as the “sanfoin field.” Here are old 
established gardens with well grown fruit trees, neat 
paths and hedges, and a general air of pleasantness, 
though even here it must be admitted are some dere- 
lict parts and ugly waste patches. 

The enthusiasm for land cultivation seems to have 
become a dead letter with some people and never to 
have been born with others. And so in the present day 
one has the anomaly of colonists buying their vege- 
tables at the bakery general store instead of growing 
them. Whereas in the first days we had people coming 
and going, a fluctuating population, now we suffer from 
people who erect buildings, then go away, leaving 
them to become an eyesore to the beholder, getting 
more and more dilapidated, and the land around in 
a shocking state of weeds. The ‘absentee’ colonist is a 
great trial. Were our old friend Tregelles about here 


now he might come in rather useful with his destructive 
proclivities. 
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In the spring of 1929 a movement arose amongst 
some who were dissatisfied with ‘the conditions under 
which the land was held and an attempt made to make 
the land the individual private property of the present 
occupiers. Having got the land for nothing, it was 
rather strange for these persons to wish to go back 
upon all the traditions of the past and enrich them- 
selves by selling or mortgaging that land. Others 
wished to make the Colony into some kind of friendly 
society, managed by a committee which would have 
the power to levy taxes and enforce payment by 
ordinary legal means. Two meetings were held, at 
which these ideas were put forward by their sponsors, 
but, I need hardly say, they did not find favour in the 
eyes of the greater number present, especially of most of 
those who had been here between twenty and thirty 
years. 

It is true that the present way of conducting our 
Colony meetings leaves much to be desired; and what- 
ever we may at a meeting decide upon may remain a 
dead letter if the persons concerned do not agree with 
the idea or from any other reason neglect to carry it 
out. For if good will is not there, no power on earth 
can enforce anything. But even this is preferable to 
placing ourselves on a legal basis and compelling 
people to pay or else be evicted, and a committee, 
though elected by ourselves, would be a terrible thing 
to contemplate, levying its taxes and enforcing its 
laws; the bare idea revives all the latent anarchism in 
our natures. No, better to face the evils we know of, 
to misquote Shakespeare, than those we know not of. 
Besides, without the general consent such a thing 
could not take place, and if any one does desire to 
make his bit of land his legal private property, he can 
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have recourse to the law in the usual way, by applying 
for ““Squatter’s rights” after having been in undisputed 
possession for a certain number of years. 

It is understandable that persons who have been 
here only a few years, possibly from motives other than 
those of principle, do not, cannot feel, as do we others 
(the “Diehards,” as we have been ironically termed). 
We bore the burden and heat of the day, fought pre- 
judice and opposition, living more poorly and bearing 
hardships unknown to them, thus making things 
possible for these later comers. But, I think, this idea 
of legalising the land has died a natural death; it was 
a mere ‘flash in the pan’ of which maturer thought 
and judgment sees the folly. Did such a thing happen, 
Whiteway would be no longer Whiteway, but a mere 
village settlement, embodying no idea or principle. 

It is said, ‘Possession is nine points of the Law,” and 
doubtless in the eyes of the local rate collector we are 
each the legal owners of our respective holdings. In 
the problematical case sometimes pictured by imagina- 
tive friends, of outsiders swooping down on occupied 
land, and trying to appropriate it, we should be sup- 
ported by and have the protection of the law, if we 
desired. But such a case is hardly likely to happen. 
I am convinced there is no better, safer title to land 
than to use it. That is the best title of all. 


CONCLUSION 


Whiteway was born of an idea; it was a ‘love child.’ 
Nothing was planned or arranged, hence much of its 
spontaneous charm and also many of its shortcomings 
Undoubtedly, had we formulated a scheme, made 
rules as to work, thought out the means by which we 
could continue when our small amount of capital was 
exhausted; above all, restricted our numbers to those 
who actually thought on the same lines as we did, we 
might have had something like a cohesive community, 
but at the cost of our liberty and also our intellectual 
and spiritual growth and development. 

The Shaker Community in America, by practising 
celibacy and working very industriously, have achieved 
great wealth, but at a terrible cost; for they are hide- 
bound and prejudiced in their mental outlook, their 
natural feelings held in abeyance, living an unnatural 
life, their numbers only kept up by the fact of widows 
and widowers with families of children joining them. 
So with us, material success might have been gained at 
the price of spiritual sterility. 

We cannot help contrasting the two colonies—Pur- 
leigh and Whiteway—the former, although it started 
very simply, yet soon receiving help, and being almost 
petted by moneyed people (these, in the long run, not 
proving a real help, but rather the reverse, for the 
spirit which proved the downfall of Purleigh was 
largely generated by those who were not workers, but 
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honorary colonists; money again tilting the scale and 
giving a preponderance of influence to those who, as 
mere men, might not have counted for so much) while 
in the latter case, we at Whiteway were up against 
hard circumstances from the very first. Giving our all. 
were it much or little, into the common fund, and when 
that was gone, staring absolute poverty in the face, 
depending actually on the labour of our own hands for 
our bare and meagre food (for the help from the 
“Cranks” and one or two others amounted to nothing 
of much account) was what we had to face. 

Yet Purleigh, petted and pampered, withered away 
and died in about three years (as witness when Francis 
called there, only the Hones remaining), whilst we 
have survived those strenuous early days by sheer 
hard work and sticking it, have demonstrated one fact, 
that it is possible to live a healthy, happy life on the 
barest food and under the simplest conditions. I con- 
tend that it is largely the attitude of mind which counts, 
else we should all have died of starvation in the winter 
of 1899. For years I did not ride in a train, but cycled 
to Croydon for a holiday every winter, often being 
held up for days by the weather. The same applies 
to many others of us here, who either cycled or walked. 
Some colonists never went away, finding their happ!- 
ness entirely in their work and surroundings. 

In building our own houses every brick, every board 
and every nail means something. The atmosphere of 
such a place is quite different from that of a house 
made by a builder for money. The early Whitewayans 
did not dream of locks and bolts. To this day we can- 
not lock up our cottage, even if we wanted to, but I 
do not think there are many others in a like condition, 
certainly not those recently erected. The simplicity of 
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dress for both sexes which I have stressed may seem 
overdone from the modern point of view, because it 
has been so generally adopted, but thirty years ago we 
were great innovators. 

We have sometimes been accused of advocating 
colonies such as Whiteway as a cure for social ills, but 
that is not so. It was the way which we as a group of 
individuals chose. We never got much sympathy from 
orthodox Socialists, who perhaps felt that we were 
trying out some of their ideas in a pettifogging way and 
bringing discredit upon them. 

It was rather that some of us had snch a strong 
desire to experience in our own selves the freedom of 
the land we heard so much talk about, also to escape 
from the uselessness of our occupations. In my own 
case, being in business as a draper with my mother, 
and dealing in the usual cheap, ready-made articles 
of women’s and children’s attire, it became a positive 
nightmare to sell the things so produced by sweated 
labour, stained with the life-blood (metaphorically 
speaking) of the workers. Besides, to be a mere ‘middle 
man,’ retailing what others had made and, in the act, 
retaining possibly more as profit than did the worker 
for the making, was gall and wormwood to me. I longed 
to produce something useful, and at first thought I 
was doing so by making dresses on advanced lines and 
under improved conditions. But I soon realised that 
the dresses were for people who already had many 
others, and only wanted more, whereas I would have 
liked to make dresses for those who had none, so I 
‘chucked’ the dressmaking to join a colony where, at 
any rate, I could produce potatoes. This may be inter- 
preted as the experience of others of us, each from his 
or her point of view. 
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In face of the shocking fact of general unemployment, 
I think one remedy, or at any rate palliative measure, 
might be to bring the workless people and the un- 
occupied land into contact. I know there have already 
been a few attempts of this nature, unfortunately not 
very successful, large amounts of money being spent 
with little result. But if, instead of receiving the dole, 
people who were willing to make the attempt were 
given a few acres of land, wood and other necessary 
materials with which to build their own little houses, 
tools and seeds provided, they ought at least to be able 
to produce a large part of their food and so, in that 
way, be less of a burden to the community. Unfor- 
tunately such people are unlikely to be willing to live 
as simply as we did, the higher standard of living which 
has obtained since the war, whilst from one point of 
view being an advantage—the demand of the worker 
for his share of the good things of life, of which he is 
the producer—is, however, from the individual stand- 
point rather the reverse. 

Nowadays, because we buy and sell, we are by some 
accused of being commercial. As to how much or 
little the commercial spirit enters in depends on the 
individual, but we have demonstrated by hard expeti- 
ence that it is impossible to live in a capitalistic world 
and not become mixed up in it. I have shown how 
gradually our defences got demolished and how bit by 
bit we slipped back to trading and working for wages, 
yet with a difference. Surely “the labourer is worthy o! 
his hire,’ so says the good old Book, and a just price 
for an honest article is a sound proposition. A late 
Whitewayan who gets his living now by selling fru 
rather than by growing it, speaks of himself as ‘ 
“damned middle man.” He also says: “Tell any wh 
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may be dissatisfied with Whiteway that they don’t 
know when they are well off, for it’s Paradise to what 
it is out here,” “here”? being Australia! 

And that brings me to the fact that there is some- 
thing here—or has been something here—which the 
true Whitewayan never seems to lose, i.e.—a longing 
to return. Generally it is the economic problem which 
drives people overseas, and many of our young men 
seeing little prospect of getting a living here, have gone 
to Canada, the United States, Kenya, Australia and 
even Hawaii. But the majority yearn for Whiteway. 

However, those who have been away some years 
would find some alterations since they left, for the 
social atmosphere has been greatly changed. The 
principle of ‘dilution’ has been steadily at work since 
the first days. “There were giants in those days,” says 
the Book of Genesis, and some of our first colonists 
were indeed spiritual ‘giants,’ by whom we could 
measure ourselves and see how puny we were by com- 
parison. The next settlers, the young married people, 
were sincere, earnest folk, with their ideas of “back to 
the land,” and simple productive work. Then came 
the continental anarchists, who brought in a totally 
different trend of thought, materialistic and psycho- 
analytical, but they had the courage of their con- 
victions and were distinctly people of character. But 
now, of late years, we have been joined by some whom 
it is difficult to place or find reason for their presence 
here, for idealism seems to play no part nor the desire 
to get “back to the land”; also they evince very little 
community spirit. The hall, which we communally 
built, is freely used for ‘jazz’ dances and socials, but 
if by some misfortune it happened to get burnt down, 
I wonder if there would be enough of the old spirit 
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which enthused those who originally built it to erect 
another? 

So, whither are we tending? Our dream of a little bit 
of God’s earth, free from the landlord’s toll, loved and 
tended by the users of that land, which some have 
made an actuality, remains in others a dream; nay, 
even threatens to become a veritable nightmare! 

There seems little doubt that the land will eventually 
become private property, with gates and walls and 
fences, (there are already a few), the outward sign of 
the old spirit from the outside world returning, the “me 
and mine” replacing the “us and ours” which we had 
tried to establish. 

To be a success materially and spiritually there must 
be either the presence of a leader who inspires love and 
confidence or else, and far better, an idealistic con- 
ception to strive for which binds one to another in 
strong bonds. This latter was the*secret in the first 
days. Believing, striving, suffering, attaining together, 
the bond of real brotherhood and comradeship helped 
us to endure difficulties which separately would have 
been unendurable. Losing the ideal, we lost the bond; 
nay, not altogether, for are there not still enough 
‘just men” in “Sodom” to “save the city’? Even 
now, if a few people of similar ideas would join us, and 
so strengthen the hands of the ‘old timers’ and help to 
recreate the one-time spirit of comradeliness and 
community feeling, Whiteway might once more 
justify its existence. 


LAST WORDS 
Aumost four years have elapsed since I wrote “Finis” 
to my story of Whiteway. After many vicissitudes, the 
fates have at last smiled upon me and my book wil 
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be published. I am therefore constrained to give a 
short account of the events which have transpired 
during those years, for there have been many changes. 
I regret to say that these changes have not been on the 
lines of drawing us nearer together, but rather tend to 
still greater disintegration. 

As far back as June 1927 we find in the Colony 
records of the dual tendency showing itself, so much 
so that the then secretary, Gassie (Gaston Marin) 
requested that a reply should be given to the four 
following questions: 


(2) What should Whiteway stand for? 

(b) Should regulations and the official standpoint 
be introduced? 

(c) Should we introduce majority rule? 

(d) Should groups or committees be voluntary or 
elected? What should be their functions and 
powers? 


With respect to (a) the analysis shows 20 as answering 
“Freedom.” About half-a-dozen expressed various 
ethical aspirations, and one boldly said, “Progress, 
not freedom.” With respect to question (b) 26 replied 
“No,” six said “Yes” but added, two-thirds majority 
was needed. (c) 28 said “No.” (d) 26 replied “Volun- 
tary” and 10 “Elected,” and the replies to the question 
re functions and powers were so diverse it was almost 
impossible to classify them. But the general desire for 
liberty was unmistakable. 

In June 1928 Gassie resigned and, as there were three 
candidates for the post of secretary, a vote was taken 
resulting in an overwhelming majority in favour of 
Tom Keell. (Ted Adams had been made treasurer 
the preceding April.) At a meeting in May 1929 
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Tom Keell said he agreed to voting if the vote was only 
taken as a means of ascertainng the feeling of the 
meeting, but that it was understood that no decision 
by vote or otherwise was binding on any individual 
colonist, in accordance with the custom of the Colony 
since its inception. Since then, in consequence of the 
removal of some and the addition of fresh-comers, the 
tendency to desire majority rule has been steadily 
growing. 

It is a well-known fact that in most societies or 
associations there is usually a tendency for the practical 
working of such to fall into the hands of a minority, 
not of their own desire, but because either from 
indolence, lack of interest or in some cases an objection 
to anything of a disputative nature, many persons 
abstain from attending business meetings whilst 
appearing at most social functions. Whiteway was no 
exception to the rule. (Others have said that it was 
because their utterances were not paid attention to 
and because they were ‘talked down’ that they did 
not care to attend the meetings. I give this reason 
for what it is worth.) 

Out of a population of about sixty to seventy adults 
the number of those who met together each month 
rarely numbered more than from sixteen to twenty, 
except on very special occasions. Consequently, the 
‘running of the show’ was left in the hands of those 
who proved by their attendance that they had the 
interests of the Colony at heart, or possibly by those 
who had personal interests to guard. It was a regret 
that more did not take part in the proceedings, 
especially the younger colonists. 

As the reader is aware, our decisions were usually 
made by general consent, after due discussion, the 
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dissentients sometimes asking that their names might 
be mentioned in the minutes as not agreeing with the 
resolution passed. This was always agreed to. On 
very rare occasions was a vote taken, for it was well- 
known that a few would not on any consideration vote 
at all. 

I have already told how Tom Keell was elected 
secretary, and Ted Adams treasurer, an office which 
had never before been necessary until the Hall 
was built, previously there having been no need of 
funds.* But on the appointment of these two men there 
was not a hint of a time limit. They were chosen 
because as senior members and men of experience and 
having the necessary leisure, they had our confidence 
and were admirably suited to fill the two offices. It 
was therefore a surprise when at the end of the meeting 
held on December 3rd ,1933, two colonists, not noted 
for their regular attendance (neither had put in an 
appearance for one year) wished to move a resolution 
regarding election of officers and conduct of meetings. 
As it was too late to begin such a momentous discussion, 
of which due notice should be given, this was ad- 
journed until the next meeting. 

On January 5th, 1934, we had a record attendance 
of thirty. In the minutes we read: “The following 
proposals were agreed to with a few dissentients. 
(If my memory serves me the voting was 16 to 12): 

Decisions to be arrived at by vote. 

Chairman to preside at meetings. 

Appointment of the following officers: Chairman, 
and Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary, Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer, to be 
elected annually.” 

*Except when a collection was made for a special object. 
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Accordingly, before the next meeting took place 
the secretary put up a notice asking for nominations 
for these offices, and the ‘New Party’ acted with all 
the acumen of a well-drilled political caucus, private 
meetings being frequently held at various houses and 
a list of candidates drawn up which all of them were 
expected to support. We others, though possibly we 
were “harmless as doves” were certainly not as “wise 
as serpents,” for we fell into the trap by nominating 
anyone we fancied, and consequently split the vote. 

The night of the election showed a splendid atten- 
dance numerically—everyone being whipped up. There 
were forty-two present. No vote was taken unless 
personally presented. Absentee occupiers were not 
allowed to vote, though they were expected as colonists 
to pay the weekly subscription to the Colony funds. 
One old man of ninety who had worked the land for 
over thirty years was refused on the ground that he 
was not a colonist, simply because he had never 
thought it necessary to have his name included with 
that of the woman colonist for whom all these years 
he had worked the land. He also paid all the Colony 
dues. In this case the voting was equal, so the late 
secretary, still acting as chairman, settled it by giving 
his casting vote against the old man. (No word ot 
two-thirds majority now!) So all these political tricks 
were played, and the “New Party” gained a majority: 
But a narrow majority in figures is not a moral majority, 
especially if gained in such a manner. I should have 
mentioned that our treasurer, by some mysterious 
prescience, had sent in his resignation some couple of 
months before. Not so our late secretary. He stuck on 
manfully until he was dropped, for he was not even 
nominated. 
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Another innovation was passed at a later meeting 
when it was proposed and carried that certain people, 
residents but not land holders, should be made colonists, 
with full power of voting. Three were voted in, but it 
is amusing to relate that in the case of two of them 
they have never yet put in an appearance. The third 
one attended twice. This action certainly looked very 
much like vote-catching. The folly of this procedure 
of making colonists has already been pointed out in 
the case of Purleigh. 

After these events the attendance at the monthly 
business meeting was fairly large, averaging twenty-five 
for the first five months, but the remaining seven months 
averaged only sixteen—about the same as in former 
days, the only difference being in the personnel. 
Formerly, when the secretary acted as chairman in an 
informal way, I must admit the discussions were often 
discursive and sometimes disorderly. Now, with a 
chairman, I cannot see very much difference, through 
small fault of the chairman, but because some who 
loudly demanded such an officer seldom trouble to 
defer to him, finding personal chatting across the floor 
preferable. 

I regret to say that some colonists of long standing 
have ceased to attend, having lost interest since the 
new regime has come into being. “Let them get along 
with it,” they say, “and we shall see what improve- 
ments they will make.” This is not my policy. I stick. 
I am a Whitewayan at all costs and still desire to do 
my bit and use my influence (if I have any) for the 
common good. Macaulay says in his Lays of Ancient 
Rome: “Then there were none for Party, but all were for 
the State’; and I, too, say, ““Transpose the word 
‘State’ for ‘Colony,’ and those are my sentiments.” 
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If only we could, one and all, new comers and old 
stagers alike, sink our differences and strive to make 
Whiteway what it really ought to be, a little paradise 
on earth, realising the privilege we enjoy in having the 
use of “Free Land,” to recognise the fact that we 
occupy a unique position in Europe, if not in the 
world, a position that we ought to make the most of, 
what a happy company we might be! So far as I am 
concerned I am willing to work in harmony with all 
and everyone who will agree to these sentiments and 
who will ‘bury the hatchet,’ if such exists, and in this 
New Year of 1935 show that the Colony spirit is not 
dead but only sleeping, and revive it into new life. 

What we want is new blood. Recently we have had 
a few new men join us who seem to be a distinct 
acquisition, both as workers and also as showing the 
community spirit. A few more like them would be a 
great help. After all, Whiteway is only sharing the 
same fate as the rest of this country, suffering since the 
war from a lowering of standards. A spirit of cynicism 
and self-indulgence seems to prevail. The absence of 
idealism, as shown in the writings of many authors, 18 
apparent. The abandonment of the old standard of 
values, with nothing to take their place, the relegation 
to the dust heap of what is scornfully alluded to as 
“Victorian morality” is sometimes attributed to the 
decline of religious faith. To some extent that is true, 
but not altogether. The splendid lives of many agnostics 
and even atheists give the lie to that theory, whilst 
the so-called godlessness of Soviet Russia, with her 
practical care and cherishing of children and the sick, 
also the status given to women, puts to shame the so- 
called Christian nations of to-day. And why? Because 
Russia has an ideal. And that ideal is to all intents and 
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purposes a religion, for which her people live and for 
which they are willing to die. 

I may have given offence to some of my Colony 
comrades by my plain speaking, but such is not 
intended. There have been signs that the ““New Party” 
is settling down to work and becoming more reasonable, 
as for instance in not carrying out the proposal to 
limit voting to those who have made so many atten- 
dances at meetings during the year. The recent 
(proposed) election was to have reverted to the old 
custom of recognising as colonists those who hold and 
administer land at Whiteway. In that it showed 
wisdom. 

The objection of some of us to ‘majority rule’ may 
strike the reader as strange, since that is the method 
which obtains almost everywhere, but in these cases 
there is legal power behind which can enforce its 
dictates. We at Whiteway came here expressly to 
avoid such methods and it is the introduction of such 
without due discussion that is to be deplored. Had the 
“New Party” approached the Colony meeting in a 
friendly manner and stated their desire for a change in 
the constitution, their views would have been listened 
to and the question debated in full conclave, as once 
before when the question of making the land legal was 
broached. People who rarely attended then put in an 
appearance because they felt principle was at stake. 
On that occasion a vital and comprehensive discussion 
tock place and the suggestion was squashed. But in 
this recent matter there was a savour of astuteness and 
op2ortunism, and the question was more or less rushed, 
incleed, the “put and carried, any amendment,” etc., 
was so rapid it almost took one’s breath away. However, 
I gladly admit that on the whole, though showing no 
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startling improvement, the new secretary and treasurer 
satisfactorily carry out their duties, whilst the newly- 
created chairman is a man whom both sides can 
respect, although he cannot be said to belong to either. 

And now I must reluctantly part from my readers 
Ht | with the sincere des're that the story of Whiteway has 
1 not been without nterest to them. They will have 
smiled at our vagar'es, laughed at our follies, but on 
the whole I hope felt sympathetically disposed towards 
the pioneers who thirty-s x years ago began their ife 
of adventuré on these grand old Cotswold hills. 
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